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Straws from Alberta’ 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 
Dean of Teachers College 


HERE was once a time in the United States when a youth seek- 

ing the road to success was advised to work hard and save his 
money. Today he is told, “Vote for me.” Instead of exalting the 
ideals of industry and thrift, we are coming to advise allegiance to 
this or that system of political economics, or economic politics, as the 
way to security and fortune. One politician offers $200 a month. An- 
other by whirling the printing presses would grant greenback pen- 
sions, bonuses, and other forms of “social justice.” A third offers a 
house, a radio, an automobile, a college education, including trips to 
all football games away from home, and $2,500 a year; “sharing 
the wealth” by “soaking the rich.” New America bids $4,000 a year. 
Technocracy raises the offer to $20,000. 

There was once a time also when such offers fell on deaf ears; 
but to countless thousands today, they no longer sound silly. In the 
province of Alberta in Canada a political party pledged to an “equal 
deal for all citizens” triumphed at the recent elections. It promised 
an increase in the purchasing power of the consumer, the elimination 
of profiteering by the revival of the medieval idea of a “just price’’ 
for all goods and services, the prevention of hasty foreclosures, the 
provision of loans and grants from the government to refund or 
liquidate present interest-bearing mortgages, loans to stimulate pro- 
duction, and the development of new export markets to assist agri- 


* This article is a section of the Report of the Dean of Teachers College for the Academic Year 
Ending June 1935. It is reprinted from the January 1936 issue of The Atlantic Monthly. 
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culture. Specifically the new party promised $25.00 a month to every 
worthy citizen, as a dividend from the State to be expended at will 
within the province. This promise was sufficient to sweep it into 
power. For the first time on the American continent, the Athenian 
idea of every citizen living at government expense appealed success- 
fully to a majority of the voters. The pledge of direct distribution 
of government funds gained an election. 

If this election had taken place in the United States instead of 
Alberta, some of our leading citizens would have made it the occa- 
sion for yet another attack upon our schools. When there is an in- 
crease in crime, a decline in good taste, an accession of unusual stu- 
pidity in the councils of the nation, it has become the fashion to blame 
it upon public education; and to say that discipline has declined, 
severity has moderated to softness, the fundamentals have been sacri- 
ficed to fads and frills, and sound instruction has vanished before 
tricky methods of teaching. The little red schoolhouse, with its igno- 
rant teacher, slight equipment, few books, red-hot stove, and icy 
walls has become glorified in some minds; distance has lent enchant- 
ment; and the inference is that if we should only return to the good 
old days, all would be well. 

But if there is any place on the American continent where the old 
conservative educational ideals hold full sway, it is the Province of 
Alberta. There they are innocent of “modern” educational methods. 
They are guiltless of progressive education. They center their atten- 
tion upon reading, writing, and arithmetic. They keep the one- 
teacher country school. Their instructors have been drilled in the 
subjects they teach. No trick methods. No standard tests. The 
high school teachers come from the University without professional 
training for teaching. There is no mad rush for secondary or higher 
education. Only the best go on; and the mass of the pupils in the 
elementary schools are disciplined in the good old-fashioned ways. 
Their time is not wasted. There is no over-elaborate curriculum. 
They read, they write, they spell, they cipher. Nevertheless the citi- 
zens of Alberta voted to pay themselves $25.00 a month. 


MODERN POLITICAL ARGUMENTS 


For it takes a steady head and a good education to resist the blandish- 
ments of the modern socio-economic politician. There was once a 
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time when promises of $25.00 a month, or $2,500 a year, or $4,000 
a year, or $20,000 a year, or free land, or the full dinner pail, or 
“la poule au pot pour tout le monde,’* were made only by political 
charlatans or fakers; but I doubt that this is the case today. In fact 
I am confident that many of these easy promises are made by persons 
who believe what they say, and their faith is transmitted to their fol- 
lowers—even to those of considerable knowledge and intelligence. 
For there is a powerful set of arguments which supports their posi- 
tion. 

Their argument begins with a world in misery and distress. The 
depression—which we have passed through according to the Demo- 
crats, which we are experiencing according to the Republicans, which 
we are just beginning to suffer according to the Socialists and Com- 
munists—has only served to bring to general notice what was present 
even in times of greatest prosperity—the fact that most of the popu- 
lation lives in insecurity. The specter of unemployment hangs over 
all. Mergers, consolidations, new inventions, new processes are 
abolishing the small factory and substituting increasingly intricate and 
automatic machines for men. By modern technology production steps 
up and the worker steps down—and out! Huge combinations of power 
plants, factories, mines, and systems of transportation and distribu- 
tion are concentrating our workers in a few great industrial centers. 
At times labor is fast and furious, and at times everything and every- 
body stands idle. Six million persons, at least, in the United States 
today want work and cannot find it. 

In the second place, the argument continues, it is generally agreed 
that we know enough in the world today and have sufficient control of 
our environment to be able to give comfort and security to all. No 
longer do we need to live under an economy of scarcity, where there 
is not enough to go around. Scientists, engineers, and technologists 
assert that we have the necessary raw materials, and the capacity to 
gather, modify, combine, transform, and transport them, so that 
every person may be provided with all the necessities of life and 
many of its luxuries. There is no exact agreement on estimates of 
our capacity to produce; but technologists believe that a part of the 
population working part time in the Power Age will be able to pro- 
vide for themselves and for all the rest a high standard of living. 


1 Camille Desmoulins. 
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If then we feel certain that were we to produce to capacity, and 
were we more evenly to divide the opportunities both to work and 
to enjoy the products of work, unemployment would disappear and 
distress diminish, it is only natural that people, even politicians, should 
begin to inquire into the causes of the disparity between the life we 
live and the life we might live. 

Some attribute the difficulty to the inability of the people to pur- 
chase what the mines, farms, and factories are able to produce. Of 
the money paid for goods, they say, too much goes to the capitalist 
and too little to the worker. The worker puts his money back into 
circulation; the capitalist puts his away. The worker cannot buy as 
much as he should. Soon the factory closes; other workers have noth- 
ing to spend; other factories close. This is a vicious circle. To cor- 
rect this condition, governments strive to increase purchasing power, 
“to prime the pump,” and to this end provide doles, unemployment 
relief, and public works. Those who benefit from these expenditures 
will be able to buy. If they are able to buy, the factories will open. 
If thé factories open, workers will be employed. If they are em- 
ployed, they will be paid. If they are paid, they can buy. Thus, day 
by day, in every way, conditions will become better and better. 

It is only a step from using public works and unemployment relief 
for pump-priming purposes, to the actual provision of cash to all the 
citizens. This explains why some of the graduates of the conservative 
public schools of Alberta voted for a party that promised $25.00 a 
month. They might in the future even support candidates who would 
increase purchasing power by providing $200 a month, or $5,000 a 
year, or soldiers’ bonuses. The psychology of prohibition was based 
on the idea of helping the other person who could not take it or leave 
it alone. The fairly intelligent man who votes for government divi- 
dends to the citizens may do so not so much for the benefit to himself 
as for the benefit to the great mass of the population. When he 
comes to think of paying the bills, he will think first of taxing excess 
profits, then all profits, then he will ‘‘soak the rich’’; and somewhere 
in the process he will begin to inflate the currency. Robespierre and 
Danton were not graduates of progressive schools. 

It is only one further step from government cash subsidies to the 
abolition of private ownership, profits, and money. The radicals, 
such as the Communists, Technocrats, and New America, attribute our 
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poverty in the midst of plenty to the hit-and-miss, haphazard organi- 
zation of our economic life. We need to be managed. We cannot 
run ourselves. Under laissez-faire both production and unemploy- 
ment are irregular. There is no sense in this. Our country is like a 
crowded restaurant where one waiter is at work, and four others 
stand idly by. Put a powerful person in command of the govern- 
ment. Let him enlist the services of sociologists, economists, tech- 
nologists, and engineers. Let these scientists ascertain our capacity 
to produce, to consume; and arrange our economic order to match. 
Then we shall have no depressions. Then we shall have no poor. 
Then will the good things of life become distributed equally to all. 
Then will the opportunity to work become the privilege of every 
citizen. 

I rehearse these arguments not because they convince me. I re- 
peat them because they convince so many others. So far as political 
economics is concerned, or economic politics, the ordinary elector 
today is like a child. One of the supreme problems of education is to 
give to the young the benefits of the experience and the wisdom of 
the old, to teach them to resist the temptation of the social shell 
game and gold brick, and so to order their conduct that greater re- 
wards which are hidden and long delayed may be preferred to those 
which, immediate and apparent, may seem to be greater. This is the 
problem of moral education. Honesty is the best policy, but this is 
convincing only if one sees the ultimate consequences of dishonesty. 
This is also the problem of health education. A rigorous regimen, 
somewhat unpleasant at the start, is preferred by the wise man to 


the full satisfaction of immediate desires. There is greater happi- 
ness in the long run. 


HISTORY OF GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


Anyone who has studied the history of government in business, anyone 
who has traced through the ages the experiences of man as he has 
tried to order his economic life, knows full well the consequences of 
government payments of doles, bonuses, dividends, and salaries to 
all the citizens. However they may seem justified in economic argu- 
ment, in the past they have been a prelude to decline and fall. In 
fact they are more than a prelude; they are a symptom of a process 
of decay already in progress, although unrealized at the time. Simi- 
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larly, although government efforts to control and operate economic 
life sometimes have had happy results at the start, in the long run 
they have degenerated into tyranny; misery and distress have been 
the consequences; liberty has vanished before government dictation, 
and equality before special privilege. For no matter how hard they 
have searched, governments have never been able to enlist the services 
of men wise enough “to superintend the industry of private people.” 
If every citizen of Alberta had read and thoroughly mastered Blan- 
qui’s Histoire de l’Economie Politique en Europe, had walked with 
him across the ages, had seen the folly of the Athenians in electing 
to office the highest bidder, had suffered as economic ignorance began 
to triumph in Rome, had watched the snuffing out of the little gleams 
of economic freedom here and there by the stupid policies of Charles 
V, and had thrilled as economic liberty was rediscovered by the 
Physiocrats and Adam Smith; then I doubt very much if they would 
have been enchanted by the dulcet strains of Mr. Aberhart, a teacher 
in a nonprogressive school. They would have seen the danger signals 
ahead. 

It has been said repeatedly that we are in a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe. This has been said so often that it is like the 
cry, “Wolf, Wolf!” but we had better heed this cry today. For what 
happened in Alberta may happen in the United States. If this should 
occur, what will be the result? Are our voters prepared to decide 
on such questions as: How can the purchasing power of the consumer 
be increased? What is a just price, a fair wage, and how can they 
be regulated? When money is borrowed should it be repaid? Should 
the government protect the borrower and not the lender? Should 
the government advance money to stimulate production? How can 
new export markets be secured? These questions were put before 
the people of Alberta by the Social Credit Party. When they come 
before the people of the United States, shall we succumb to the offer 
of a specific sum of money each month? Shall we support the eco- 
nomic theorist who proposes a remedy which, though he does not 
know it, has been tried repeatedly before, and always before has 
failed? We shall if we are not armed with a knowledge of political 
economics. 

However much American schools may deserve criticism at present, 
however much their methods may warrant ridicule, however much 
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they may be over-expanded, over-expensive, over-progressive and 
under-conservative, they are, nevertheless, our only hope. We have 
in the American educational system an agency which can reach all 
the people. All the children are in elementary school. Most of those 
fourteen through eighteen years of age are in high school. A huge 
number are in institutions of higher learning. A half million are in 
the CCC camps. The agencies of adult education have so greatly 
expanded in the last decade that men and women formerly beyond 
the reach of an educational program are now regularly attending con- 
ferences, lectures, and classes. 


EDUCATING FOR INTELLIGENT VOTING 


It is high time that the American people direct all their educa- 
tional agencies to the task of giving our citizens the basis upon which 
to decide questions of political economics. I am not advocating indoc- 
trination in the principles of the present social order any more than I 
am urging adoption of any specific different order such as Technocracy 
or Communism. I am not saying that because governmental eco- 
nomic dictation has never succeeded, it never will. It merely seems 
unlikely. The American voter within the next decade will be called 
upon to express his opinion on a great variety of questions on the rela- 
tion of government and economic life. Somehow or other he must 
acquire a background of knowledge that his decisions may be wise. 
How can this be accomplished ? 

There is only one solution to this problem. Political economics 
should be taught in our schools and the science of Education should 
be consulted in planning what to teach, and when, and how. 

We shall have to apply to the field of political economy the meth- 
ods of curriculum construction which have been used with such suc- 
cess in reorganizing the materials and methods of instruction in most 
of the subjects taught in the progressive elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, and professional schools. The indiscriminate inser- 
tion in the lower schools of an abbreviation and simplification of what 
is now taught to college students will be both inadequate and waste- 
ful. It is imperative to find out what facts and principles of political 
economics the boys and girls who leave school from fifteen to twenty 
will need and can use as voters, workers, buyers, borrowers, or savers. 
It is desirable to arrange these facts and principles in such an order 
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that the learning of each will facilitate the learning of all; and that 
the difficulty of the tasks will be adapted to the pupil’s growth in 
ability to master them. Educational science can provide sound meth- 
ods for carrying on this investigation; it has already done so for 
spelling, for arithmetic, for geography. Education has useful tech- 
niques for suggesting and testing effective orders of arrangement; 
their value has been demonstrated in the teaching of other school 
subjects. These techniques can be used with equally good results 
in the teaching of political economics. But even with a suitable con- 
tent and arrangement, there can still be great differences in outcome, 
depending on how the various principles are taught. It is highly 
probable that individual teachers and writers of textbooks may use 
meaningless and even harmful devices unless they are guided by 
sound ideas and impartial observation of methods of teaching. It is 
certain that the methods that are the best for the selected and mature 
college group will not be the best for the lower schools. 

We shall need to find out what to teach; what will the American 
people need to know? Is there any priority among such questions in 
economics as government ownership and operation of business, indus- 
try, commerce, and agriculture; currency management and inflation; 
regulation of prices and wages; tariffs and free trade; exploitation 
and utilization of natural resources; borrowing and lending; and pub- 
lic responsibility for the young, the weak, the poor, the ill, the handi- 
capped, the ignorant, and the unemployed? What positions are taken 
by Mr. Aberhart? By Father Coughlin? By Upton Sinclair? By 
Dr. Townsend? Mr. Hoover? Mr. Borah? Mr. Douglas? What 
is happening in Russia, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Japan? How 
are Laval’s socio-economic decree-laws working in France? 

We must not only explore the field and list the problems in the 
order of their importance, and mass around them the information 
needed for their solution, but we must have some rough idea of their 
relative difficulty in order to know when to teach. If at all possible, 
basic topics should be given in the elementary school; and as much 
time as is necessary should be devoted to teaching them. It may be 
that some are so very difficult that they will have to be long delayed. 
We also need much research to find out how to teach. Certainly we 
should explore the value of textbooks, visual aids, charts, and the 
like, and the possibility of using the radio and talking motion pic- 
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ture. With advances along the scientific front, with progress in 
knowledge of what, when, and how to teach, we can then proceed to 
preparation of courses of study, textbooks and other materials of 
instruction, the training of teachers, and—last and most important— 
the effort to win the approval, support, and enthusiastic codperation 
of the general public. 

For it will be necessary to change the popular attitude toward what 
is taught in the American school. For many years past it has been 
our custom to exclude from the public school any consideration of such 
questions as may reflect a common division of opinion. We disagree 
about religion; so we exclude it from the school. Some people in 
Tennessee believe in Evolution, some do not; so they prohibit the 
teaching of this theory in the educational system. In some communi- 
ties where there are two or more powerful camps holding conflicting 
opinions about the cause of disease, the courses in hygiene are emas- 
culated. ‘This policy, carried to its logical conclusion, would reduce 
the course of study to mathematics, dead languages, and archaeology. 
This policy, if continued, would exclude from the American public 
school all consideration of the issues of political campaigns. 

The most spectacular illustration of this problem at the moment 
is the question of teaching about communism. If the argument to this 
point has merit, it means that American children in the future should 
study how men in the past have tried to relate government and busi- 
ness; what is laissez-faire, what is capitalistic society, what is democ- 
racy, what is dictatorship, what is fascism, what is an imperial autoc- 
racy, what is communism; how each works; what sort of life the people 
live in these various societies. Here the enterprising reporter will 
center his attention; these are fighting words, and over the wires of 
the Associated Press and the United Press will flash the words: 
“COLLEGE DEAN ADVOCATES TEACHING ABOUT COMMUNISM.” And 
indeed this is exactly what I do advocate, just as I advocate teach- 
ing about democracy, fascism, dictatorship, and empires. For the 
surest way to make America communistic is to adopt the hush-hush 
policy that Russia once had. Keep ideas from the light of day; 
confine discussion to the dark corner of the cellar; have whispering 
in the back alleys; and a mushroom movement will spread. Some 
people think that a Communist is a tall, dark man with bushy, 
bristling whiskers, a gun in each hand, a knife in his teeth, and two 
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hand grenades in each pocket of his smock. If this were the case, 
the American voter could recognize him and be on his guard. But 
the Communist, as | know him, is generally a quiet, simple man. He 
looks something like a professor; and he argues with you in a force- 
ful and persistent way. If you aren’t wise, he is apt to convince you. 
He plays on the injustice of this world. He inflames your resentment 
against others, particularly those who are better off than you. Amer- 
ican voters in the prairie states have elected candidates whose plat- 
forms closely approached those of communism, although they did 
not know it. If the American people as a whole agree that they wish 
to preserve their old plan of life, social organization, and govern- 
ment, then it is all important that they recognize communism when 
they see it, and be wary of its plans and promises and early allure- 
ments. Otherwise they will be unable to appraise political policies 
that inflame envy, that pit class against class, that lay taxes unevenly 
and unjustly, that handicap private business by giving every advan- 
tage to government competition, and reserve security and comfortable 
life to the government functionary. All these are trends toward some 
form of communism. If the American people do not know it, how 
can they be on their guard? 

American schools have long been active in political education. Pro- 
fessors as individuals and in groups have been attacking the problem. 
Certain progressive schools, now that they are freed from the burden 
of college entrance requirements, have been reorganizing their courses 
to provide a more comprehensive and useful program of political and 
economic education. Several notable committees are at work. But 
we must go much farther, and if I mistake not, with much greater 
speed. We need immediate, widespread, and thorough appraisal of 
the problems which are likely to become critical. We need an analysis 
of the knowledge necessary to provide a basis for the development of 
a reasoned opinion concerning these problems. We need to deter- 
mine what should be taught early and what late; for if the American 
voter is to avoid the example of his Alberta brethren, much of the 
political economics of the future must be taught in the elementary 
and the secondary school. We need to give attention to the problem 
of how to present these materials, how much by lectures, by books, 
by charts, by the radio, by the talking picture. We need a national 
campaign to convince the people, including patriotic societies, the 
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American Legion, and the press. Only with their support can the 
schools go forward. 

If this argument is sound; if it is true that American voters 
through ignorance may be tempted to make a mistake from which our 
country may never recover; if there is a possibility that by organizing 
our scattered forces and directing our efforts we may foresee the 
political and economic issues of the future, ascertain their relative 
importance, collect and organize the materials and information neces- 
sary to their understanding, study the difficulties of teaching, recom- 
mend as much as possible for the elementary and high school, and 
through publication, teaching, and demonstration convince the public 
of the worth and soundness of these proposals; then American uni- 
versities should turn special effort to this task. It will require codpera- 
tion, for professors of politics, economics, law, and sociology must 
work shoulder to shoulder with professors of education. It will re- 
quire special administrative adjustments and added funds. But 
Boards of Trustees and other wise citizens, if they judge correctly 
the direction of the wind by the straws blown from Alberta, will per- 
mit nothing to block the path of our scholars. There is no project 
of greater importance; none of such immediate need. 














A Generalist Looks at Science in the 
Elementary Schools* 


By J. CAYCE MORRISON 


Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, State Education Department, 


Albany, N. Y. 


HE specialist must be primarily interested in his subject, the 
generalist in children; and yet in the final analysis their interests 
coincide. 

In the state of New York for nearly ten years generalists and 
specialists have worked hand in hand to develop a program of science 
in the elementary schools. The first conference to this end was called 
in December 1926. From that and succeeding conferences a commit- 
tee was appointed to draft a syllabus in science. After two years’ 
work the committee presented a tentative draft of the syllabus which 
was mimeographed and sent to the science teachers of the state nor- 
mal schools and to committees of teachers in some twenty city and 
village school systems for criticism and evaluation. In some schools 
teachers tested the material through classroom instruction for periods 
ranging from a month to one year. Several hundred students and 
teachers filed with the committee written criticisms of the syllabus 
materials. These criticisms and opinions were read and interpreted 
and a new draft of the syllabus’ was prepared and published in July 
1932. Copies were sent to all school superintendents of the state 
with the suggestion that copies were available for those teachers who 
were interested to give it a trial in their classes and who would be 
willing to report their evaluation of it to the Education Department. 

To date 24,000 copies of this syllabus have been printed and dis- 
tributed to the schools of the state. Generally it has attracted fav- 
orable comment and has been well received. Several city and village 
school systems have employed a specialist in science to serve in a 

* A paper presented, November 1935, to the Conference on the Education of Teachers of Science, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


1 Elementary School Science. A Tentative Syllabus for Elementary Schools, Grades 1-6. State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y., 1932. 
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supervisory or advisory-consultant capacity to their elementary 


schools. The Rural School Leaflets, published at Cornell University 
and distributed gratis to the rural schools of the state, have given 
an excellent stimulus to the use of the syllabus in the rural schools. 
In fact, some of the very best science teaching of the state is to be 
found in some of the rural schools. From one point of view we 
might present a favorable account of the success to date in develop- 
ing a science program in New York’s elementary schools. 

But if science is really to gain the place in elementary schools that 
the changing trends of this generation warrant, we must approach 
the question from a more searching point of view than has character- 
ized our efforts to date. Looking at the status of science in New 
York’s elementary schools coldly and objectively, we must frankly 
admit that science is still a stepchild in the curriculum family. The 
rank and file of teachers are unprepared to teach science. They 
are fearful of their ability to offer competent instruction and are, 
therefore, inclined to avoid the subject. Science is looked upon as 
something extra added to an already crowded curriculum, or where 
it is offered it is too often limited to nature study and frequently a 
very unsatisfactory treatment of that. If we are to give science the 
position it should occupy in the elementary school program, we must 
look deeper into the causes that hinder its development. 

With a full realization of the progress that has been made during 
the past ten years, it is still apparent that the obstacles which ap- 
peared so clearly ten years ago still exist, at least, in part. They 
may be enumerated as follows: 

a) There is a lack of interest in science among teachers and school 
authorities. Science is still conceived of as a subject for specialists, as 
a subject of instruction for secondary school and college. 

b) The earlier attempts to prepare courses of study and textbooks 
centered chiefly on writing down for children a large body of factual 
knowledge taken from adult organizations of subject matter. This 
fault was not peculiar to science. It was typical of all the content 
subjects. A perfect illustration of this obstacle is to be found in 
Jackman’s treatment of nature study? wherein he selected from all 
the organized sciences those elements of subject matter which he 
thought should be learned by children at the elementary school level. 


2 Jackman, W. S. Nature Study. The Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1904. 
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c) Too often the effort to educate teachers for science teaching 
in elementary schools has consisted of borrowing one or two courses 
from the liberal arts college catalogue and so adulterating them that 
normal school students or elementary school teachers could obtain the 
necessary passing credit. To be sure, most teachers of science in 
normal school or teachers college will deny this charge, and in fair- 
ness | must admit that during the past ten years much has been 
accomplished to refute it; nevertheless some vestiges of the sin re- 
main to hinder the development of a science program at the elementary 
school level. 

d) Until recently science invariably meant nature study, two of 
whose virtues proved to be stumbling blocks to the development of 
a real science program. The first of these was the emphasis on 
appreciation of nature which made it easy for teachers lacking prep- 
aration in science to let their instruction degenerate into a mere senti- 
mentalization concerning the beauties of nature. The second was the 
prostitution of “object teaching” methodology into an acceptance of 
the mere naming of objects in the plant and animal kingdoms as a 
substitute for science. 

ce) Teachers frequently fail to understand the realm of children’s 
experience. Herein lies the chief difficulty to be overcome if science 
is to become a really vital part of the elementary school program. 

To better understand the significance of these obstacles or 
hindrances to the development of a science program, it may be well 
to review briefly the earlier history of the movement in New York 
State. 

In a message to the Legislature in 1826, Governor De Witt Clinton 
advocated science as a subject of instruction in the common schools. 


Ten years of the life of a child may now be spent in a common school. In 
two years the elements of instruction may be acquired and the remaining eight 
years must now be spent in repetition of idleness, unless the teachers of the com- 
mon schools are competent to instruct in the higher branches of knowledge. The 
outlines of geography, algebra, mineralogy, agriculture, chemistry, mechanical 
philosophy, surveying, geometry, astronomy, political economy and ethics might 
be communicated by able preceptors without essential interference with the calls 
of domestic industry.* 

> Palmer, James B. Causal Factors in the Development of the New York State Elementary 


Course of Study from 1776 to 1904, Chap. ix, pp. 239-261. Doctor's Thesis, Cornell University, 
1930. (For original reference, see The Governors’ Messages. C. Z. Lincoln, Vol. 3, pp. 115-116.) 
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For fifty years there was a discussion of science as a subject in the 
common schools of the state but no significant step was taken to 
establish science in the schools until 1878 when H. H. Straight be- 
came a member of the faculty of the Oswego State Normal School 
and through his service on that faculty made the “object teaching” 
methodology, for which the school was already famous, contribute 
to the teaching of science in elementary schools. It was significant 
that some twenty years later a committee appointed by Cornell Uni- 
versity to make a study of the extent to which nature study was being 
taught in rural schools reported that the only evidence of such in- 
struction found was in those schools in which Oswego graduates were 
employed.* 

The second conspicuous influence was the Arbor Day movement. 
New York was among the later states to require by law the observance 
of Arbor Day; but from the beginning the Education Department 
stressed the development of instructional materials for use by schools 
during the weeks preceding the observance of Arbor Day. Perhaps the 
chief significance of the Arbor Day movement to us is its contribution 
to the present emphasis in science on the conservation of natural re- 
sources, the development of public parks and playgrounds, and the 
beautification of property under both public and private control. 

The third movement in this historical development, and by far 
the most important one, is the Nature Study Program developed 
at Cornell University. It grew out of a sociological phenomenon 
brought to light during the economic depression of the early nineties. 
Those who were in charge of organized charity in New York City dis- 
covered that they were being called upon to extend relief to large 
numbers of persons from rural New York. Recognizing this as a 
problem that concerned the state as well as the city they called a 
conference of up-state officials and others interested in the problems 
of rural life. This conference was the beginning of the Country Life 
movement, or the Back to the Farm movement, which later at- 
tracted so much attention during the presidential administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt. As a result of this conference and others suc- 
ceeding it, Cornell University undertook its rural life extension pro- 
gram, one phase of which was the development of nature study in 
the elementary rural schools. The work of Liberty Hyde Bailey 

*Tbid., p. 253. 
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and of his associates and successors is well known. It has reached 
every nook and corner of the United States. It gained momentum 
rapidly and by 1899 was recognized in the syllabus published by the 
State Department of Public Instruction.® 

In the state syllabus published in 1905 Nature Study and Agricul- 
ture occupied eighteen pages of the 172-page document. The fol- 
lowing quotation illustrates very well the high ground taken by the 
advocates of nature study and today might very well be accepted as 
a statement from the program of a progressive school system. 


The presence in the schoolroom of birds in cages, insects in terrariums, fish 
in aquariums, plants in boxes and pots, will furnish facilities for nature study. 
School gardens however small should be maintained and pupils should be en- 
couraged to plant trees, flowers and vegetables in their own gardens or yards. 

Excursions for special purposes of observation should be made as frequently 
as practical in school hours, and out of school hours, formally or informally, 
by classes or by individuals. 

The work should be supplemented by pictures, sketches, poems, stories, fables, 
and songs. Excellent literature pertaining to the objects studied may be read 
to the pupils. 

Children see better if they draw some of the things they are observing, but 
much time may be wasted in too much drawing and in too finished drawings. 

Much of the observational and experimental work will furnish good material 
for conservation lessons and oral and written compositions.® 


Nature study continued to gain prestige and in the 1910 syllabus 
of the Education Department occupied thirty-one pages for grades 
one to six with an additional five pages devoted to special agriculture 
for grades seven and eight.*- However, from this date on, nature 
study tended to lose ground in the elementary school program. In 
1912 the Education Department adopted a new policy of publishing 
syllabuses by subjects. By 1918 nature study combined with humane- 
ness occupied only nineteen pages of the state syllabus,* with elemen- 
tary agriculture and home making combined to occupy thirty-two 
additional pages for grades seven and eight. While this syllabus 
tended to be the official statement of the state’s program, by 1925 


5 Course of Study and Teachers Manual. Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Albany, N. Y., 1899. 

* Course of Study and Syllabus for Elementary Schools, p. 155. State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y., 1905. 

™ Course of Study and Syllabus for Elementary Schools, pp. 125-156, 251-255. State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y., 1910. 

® Syllabus for Nature Study, ‘‘Humaneness, Elementary Agriculture and Homemaking,” pp. 1-19. 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y., 1918. 
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nature study played an inconspicuous role in the program of New 
York’s elementary schools. 

During the past ten years there has been a decided shift of em- 
phasis from nature study to the broader aspects of science, and with 
this change has come a decided improvement in the materials and 
methods of instruction. To accelerate this change there is needed 
a new emphasis upon the preparation of teachers for elementary 
schools and through them a‘drive to make science a subject of concern 
to the public at large. 

Specifically, there is need for establishing in the minds of teachers 
and of the public an understanding of the significance of the phrase, 
“science remaking the world.’”® The contribution of science to this 
process may be thought of as threefold. 

a) The contribution of science to the change in man’s material en- 
vironment. Children are tremendously interested in the problems of 
transportation, communication, and the machine. They are interested 
in the science underlying the material factors in their environment. 
Between the years 1880 and 1930 the number of patents filed in the 
United States Patent Office increased from approximately thirteen 
thousand to more than forty-four thousand annually. Most of these 
patents have had some influence, large or small, upon the environment 
in which people live, in fact upon our ways of living. 

b) The contribution of science to the change in man’s social en- 
vironment. Developments in transportation, communication, and 
labor-saving machinery, to say nothing of the great realm of inven- 
tion beyond these three forces, have wrought fundamental changes 
in our habits and customs, economics and politics, religion and educa- 
tion. Long-cherished institutions, such as the country church, have 
practically disappeared. For the past three years, at least, our fed- 
eral and state governments have been struggling to make economic 
and political measures square with the facts of social change wrought 
through the influence of science. A brilliant writer has suggested 
that “some of the effects of speed are so profound and ‘real’ as to 
rank certainly as aesthetic, almost as religious, experiences’ and 
even the most casual observer has detected something of a religious 
fervor in the attitude of the American people toward the automobile, 


® Caldwell, Otis and Slosson, S. S. Science Remaking the World. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1923. 

“Van Dresser, Peter. “The Only New Vice.” Harpers Magazine, pp. 616-620, October 
1934. 
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the airplane, and the radio. Scarcely a phase of the educational pro- 
gram has escaped the impact of science through invention and social 
change. One of the most popular aBc books is entirely illustrated 
by machines. There is a volume of verse on the airplane. But the 
story of the impact of science upon the school program is too long 
for this discussion.™ 

c) The contribution of science to the change in man’s intellectual 
life. With the change in men’s habits and customs has come cor- 
responding changes in their ideals and attitudes. We see it in the 
changing attitude toward labor and leisure, in the preference of mul- 
titudes for a car to a home, in a disposition to spend rather than to 
save; but more especially and directly do we expect the study of 
science to contribute toward setting reason above superstition, and 
respect for scientific method above authoritative dictum. While 
science is not the only subject, yet it is one subject through which 
children may grow in power to live by the rule of tested thought. 

Assuming that the chief purpose of science in the elementary school 
is to lead all children to a better understanding of man’s material 
and social environments and to the development of his intellectual 
outlook, we may consider the criteria upon which a science program 
in the elementary school may be further developed. 

a) A science program should be developed in terms of the child’s 
science interests and experiences. These will include the physical as 
well as the biological manifestations of science. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made along this line. But we must go further. The 
science program above all others must be built from the bottom up 
and not from the top down. It must begin with the child as he enters 
school and grow with him into secondary school and college. 

b) In developing a science program for elementary schools there 
should be full acceptance of the principle of an integrated curriculum. 
It should be built primarily around questions, problems, and projects 
of special interest to children. 

c) In developing a syllabus or an outline for science in the elemen- 
tary school it is probable that we should be satisfied with a very much 
smaller minimum of subject matter than has heretofore been con- 
sidered essential for one hundred per cent mastery by all normal 


™ Morrison, J. Cayce. “Science, Social Change and the School.” Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association, 1935, Ppp- 
228-234. 
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children; but on the other hand, such a syllabus should open to teach- 
ers and pupils a broad and rich optional field of materials from which 
they may build their own program. 

d) We should prepare guides for the teacher’s utilization of 
children’s incidental or current science experiences and interests. This 
will involve the development of techniques, such as the discussion 
period and standards for determining what incidental experiences are 
of value, which should command the attention of the entire group, 
and which should be used only for the guidance of the individual or 
the smaller group. Such guides should stress exactness in observation 
and reporting of fact and critical thinking as to cause and effect. 

e) Regardless of the type of school organization, science should 
receive as much emphasis in the elementary school as is now given 
to history, geography, or arithmetic. 

The foregoing requires a different emphasis than has heretofore 
been current in the preparation of teachers for elementary schools. 

The needed changes in emphases for the education of teachers may 
be listed as follows: 

a) Prepare teachers to be students with their pupils. No teacher 
can know in advance the answers to all the questions children will ask 
but the very fact that she is willing to be a student with them, to 
help them find the answers to their questions, to help them learn 
what may reasonably be expected of children is in the ultimate analysis 
a measure of the best possible teaching. 

b) In preparing teachers for the elementary school, recognize 
once and for all the differences between preparing science specialists 
and regular classroom teachers. For a number of years there will 
be some demand for the science specialist in the elementary school, 
but if we depend alone on the employment of science specialists 
science will never take its rightful place in the elementary school 
program. Therefore, it is essential that we create a new pattern for 
the preparation of elementary school teachers that will enable them 
to give as adequate instruction in science as they now give in arithme- 
tic, history, or geography. 

c) In developing this new pattern, organize new materials that 
will help teachers to see: (1) science as a fundamental contributor 
to social change and to the development of man’s intellectual outlook, 
and (2) science through the eyes of children. 
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HE application of psychology to the arts should accomplish the 

following ends. (a) It should coérdinate the considerable body 
of findings which have already been obtained by research, but which 
are at present somewhat scattered, unrelated, and unavailable to 
many who would benefit by them. (b) It should indicate in a gen- 
eral way the important problems for further investigation and the 
kind of methods which might hopefully be employed. That is, it 
should constitute a general program for research. (c) It should 
yield an understanding of art phenomena and art experience which 
as it advanced would be more and more practically serviceable to the 
artist, the critic, the appreciator, and the educator. On these criteria 
any psychology of art should be judged. 

Interest in the subject is already widespread. Writers on the 
theory and practice of criticism such as Laurence Buermeyer (The 
Aesthetic Experience) and I. A. Richards (Principles of Literary 
Criticism) among many others are seeking to use psychological con- 
cepts as tools of analysis. Moreover a very considerable and rapidly 
growing body of technical research exists, relating particularly to 
music, the visual arts, and rhythm. But there have been few attempts 
at codrdination, and the result has been weakness both theoretical and 
practical. The significance of the research findings as contributory 
to an interpretation of art experience and art behavior has not been 
well understood. And the practical implications of the accumulated 
material have not been developed. Indeed even many professional 
psychologists seem to know very little of what has been done, and to 
suppose that the psychology of art has chiefly to do with the develop- 
ment of certain instruments of measurement, such as the Seashore 
Tests of Musical Talent and the Maier-Seashore Art Talent Test. 

The aim of this article is to indicate the general outlines of a pro- 
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gram for applying psychology to the arts which shall fulfill the cri- 
teria formulated above. Particular emphasis will be placed upon the 
significance of such a program as a guide to research and as of value 
for the educator. 

Until quite recently any such development has encountered a seri- 
ous obstacle. The scientific treatment of educational problems, par- 
ticularly in this country, has long been dominated by a certain type 
of associationist psychology whose leading concept is an alleged one- 
to-one relationship between stimulus and response. It is no part of 
the purpose of this discussion to embark on fundamental controversy. 
But one can hardly deny that the controlling ideas of this type of 
psychology and the methods of research it has developed are pecul- 
iarly unfitted for the analysis of art experience. What it means 
when applied to this field has been very clearly formulated by C. E. 
Seashore (‘“‘A Base for the Approach to Qualitative Studies in the 
Aesthetics of Music,” American Journal of Psychology, 1927, 39; 
141-144, Washburn Commemorative Volume) where he insists that 
every aesthetic effect in music must be correlated with some variation 
in the sound wave. Now we may bluntly and dogmatically reply that 
this is impossible. Everything that differentiates “good” from “in- 
ferior” artistic design in any medium derives primarily from factors 
of organization internal to the psychophysical personality, and only 
secondarily from the external stimuli. Art phenomena cannot possi- 
bly be understood or adequately investigated without reference to 
these internal factors of organization. Yet it is precisely these factors 
which our associationist psychology greatly oversimplifies, and with 
which it has continual difficulty in dealing at all. The consequence 
has been that though much has been achieved in realms where 
analysis in terms of stimulus and response is not too inapplicable 
—reading, spelling, arithmetic, language study, and the like—art 
education has almost entirely lacked a scientific orientation and 
basis. 

However we may have good hopes of a change within the next few 
years. The categories and research methods of a thoroughgoing 
dynamic psychology have now reached a point where their application 
to educational problems becomes a working possibility. Existing re- 
search can be assimilated and coérdinated; further problems blocked 
out; and lines of practical application envisaged. 
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Such a psychology of art will probably center around two poles: 
first, the study of emotion; second, the study of the psychodynamics 
of design. Art as a form of behavior may be regarded as the ex- 
pression of significant emotional experience through the agency of 
perceptual or imaginal design. This formula serves the purpose of 
any definition; it outlines a working program. Essentially the same 
idea is expressed by R. Mueller-Freienfels (Erziehung zur Kunst) 
in the claim that all art involves the two factors of Ausdriick and 
Gestaltung. These become the major subdivisions of the psychology 
of art. 


THE ROLE OF EMOTION IN ART 


We begin then with a study of human emotional life. Here we have 
the common origin of every enterprise in all the various arts. It is 
what artists in every field share. Studies of the creative process in 
literature, in painting, and in music bring out the point with impressive 
clearness. Creative artists differ with respect to the medium they 
employ. Their community as possessors of imperative and highly 
organized emotional drives is extremely striking. Moreover both 
Feis (Studien iiber die Genealogie und Psychologie des Musikers) 
and Graf (Die innere Werkstatt des Musikers) have shown that not 
only are many first-rate creative artists very versatile, but also that 
it was not at all clear for many years what branch of art they would 
follow. These men were identical in the need to express strong emo- 
tionality. They differed in the material of its expression, and such 
differences were secondary. 

But is it possible to develop a scientific and well-grounded account 
of the role of emotion in art? Is not our entire psychology of emo- 
tion too vague and ill-organized to permit it? Certainly the question 
must be taken seriously. Let us lay down a series of considerations 
which must be held in mind in discussing it. 

1. The ordinary associationist-behaviorist approach will not give 
us what we need, for its entire account of emotion is unsatisfactory. 
This is rendered inevitable by the nature of its explaining concepts. 
What we actually get when this methodology is applied is either an ac- 
count of the physiological responses such as altered blood pressure 
and endocrine secretion resulting from art stimuli (Schoen, The 
Effects of Music; Diserens, The Influence of Music on Behavior), or 
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superficial reports of the mood responses of subjects in the presence 
of works of art. (An improved and promising technique for eliciting 
and interpreting such responses has recently been proposed by Hev- 
ner: ‘Expression in Music: A Discussion of Experimental Studies 
and Theories,” Psychological Review, 1935, 42, 186-204.) Not only 
is the scientific validity of much of this work questionable. It seems 
to have little practical value. 

2. However we have an enormous accumulation of data relating 
to emotional experience brought together over many years particularly 
by workers in various fields of abnormal psychology. Whatever we 
may think of the categories of explanation and the techniques of pro- 
cedure set up by psychoanalysts and psychiatrists, we have no right to 
treat such accumulations as nonexistent. An adequate dynamic psy- 
chology can probably assimilate them to a working scientific system 
which leads to feasible methods of objective research, and at the same 
time and by the same act render them fruitful to the educator. 

3. We know that the creative artist exhibits in his behavior many 
of the ._phenomena of emotional stress with which abnormal psy- 
chology has made us familiar. The point is developed by Kretschmer 
(The Psychology of Men of Genius) as well as in many studies of the 
creative process, particularly those originating in Germany. So we 
are aware of a wealth of materials and also aware of its definite 
relevancy to our problem. 

4. We have at hand an effective method for the scientific treatment 
of emotional experience. Instead of regarding emotion as a mass of 
physiological responses, we may think of it as a definite stress in 
the field of behavior. Every emotional stress has its character, its 
history, and its consequences in altering behavior and modifying ex- 
perience. And these matters are subject to controlled investigation, 
both experimental and clinical. Exactly this has been done in such 
studies as that of Dembo (“Der Aerger als dynamisches Problem,”’ 
Psychol. Forsch. 1931, 15, 1-144) and Karsten (‘“‘Psychische Sat- 
tigung,” Psychol. Forsch. 1928, 10, 142-254) on anger and emotional 
saturation respectively. In other words we have here a formula 
which (1) yields methods of research into the dynamics of emotion, 
(2) brings into line the great mass of material assembled by field and 
clinical workers, (3) gives us a solid foundation for dealing with the 
educational problems of emotion in art and elsewhere. 
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So in general it seems perfectly possible to make a real start to- 
ward understanding the emotional side of art experience in its dy- 
namic aspect—that is, to see how emotion motivates the entire art 
experience and renders it significant. This is exactly what we want 
for a psychology of art, which must be able to deal with emotion as 
the common characteristic and core of art behavior in all its varieties. 
And it is what we need for any well-founded theory of art educa- 
tion. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FACTOR OF PATTERN OR DESIGN 


Let us now turn to the second major subdivision of the psychology 
of art, namely, the analysis of the factor of pattern or design. Up 
to the present time this has claimed by far the greater share of the 
attention of research workers. Since the days of Helmholtz and 
Fechner hundreds of studies have appeared dealing with various as- 
pects of design in tone and visual media. But although a wealth of 
data has been accumulated, the outcomes remain unsatisfactory. And 
the chief reason has been that in very many cases the problem has 
been attacked from an entirely static viewpoint. Instances are the 
Helmholtz-Lipps-Krueger treatment of consonance-dissonance and 
tonality in music, and the work on visual forms by Fechner (‘‘Ueber 
die Fragen des goldenen Schnitts,” Archiv f.d. zeichenden Kuenste, 
1865, 12, 100-112), Angier (‘“The Aesthetics of Unequal Division,” 
Psychological Monographs, 1903, 4, no. 1, 541-561), Legowski 
(‘“‘Beitrage zur experimentalen Aesthetik,” Archiv f.d. ges. Psychol., 
1908, 12, 263-311), and Thorndike (“Individual Differences in Judg- 
ments of the Beauty of Simple Forms,” Psychological Review, 1917, 
24, 147-153). Incidentally the Seashore Tests of Musical Talent 
exhibit in a narrower field a completely non-dynamic treatment. 
Essentially they measure the ability to recognize certain grades of 
difference in extremely simple tonal materials. 

Of all such work we must say that, while it is never completely 
irrelevant, yet it does not lead to the heart of the problem. We are 
simply not dealing with the phenomenon of design as the artist em- 
ploys it, or as it conditions art evolution, or as the appreciator ex- 
periences it, or as we have to set it up in education. Of course we 
have to simplify in order to get a manageable research treatment. 
But simplification which consists in ignoring the central problem is 
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not apt to lead to a result either scientifically important or practically 
serviceable. 

We may distinguish three stages in the attempt to work out a 
dynamic account of design which may serve as the common basis of 
a research program and an educational program. 

1. The first is the well-known theory of empathy, according to 
which artistic design depends for its psychological significance upon 
voluntary movement. Line and mass are said to “lead the eye” in 
various directions. The pattern of a building or of a picture is 
thought to derive its aesthetic value by inducing in the organism literal 
states of restfulness, striving, and so forth. Units of tonal design are 
said to correlate with and depend on tensions and relaxations and 
reachings up and down. And what seems the clearest case of all is 
that of rhythm, which is regarded as derivative from our sense of 
motor codrdinations and stresses. 

We have here a distinct advance beyond the treatment of aesthetic 
design in wholly static terms as a thing in itself. And yet one cannot 
accept it as a solution of our problem, or even as pointing toward a 
solution. It would mean that if we wish to understand the psychology 
of design we must concentrate our research upon discovering the ac- 
tion—the tensions, releases, and incipient movements—of various 
sets of muscles. Some attempts to do this have been made, but they 
have not gone very far. And we have good reason to doubt the 
feasibility of the undertaking, and to question its basic assumption. 
What we know of eye movement, for instance, contradicts the notion 
that the eyes literally follow in detail the sweep of line in a visual 
pattern. On the contrary, the movement of the eyes is discontinuous, 
and supplies no basis for the required feeling of orderly continuation 
and smoothness. And the claim that the body must literally duplicate 
in a pattern of tensions and releases the intricacies of a rhythmic 
design if that design is to be apprehended has not only never been 
proved, but seems highly dubious. 

Again, as applied to art teaching, the theory of empathy has had 
some admirable results—the recognition of the value of free bodily 
movement in music education, the appreciation of the importance 
of the dance, and so on. But it has led also to fantastic procedures 
such as having children actually imitate the postures and facial ex- 
pressions of figures in pictures in order to render appreciation keener. 
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The fact is that here we are only half-way toward attaining a thor- 
oughgoing dynamic account of design, and have as yet no adequate 
clue to fruitful research or well-founded educational practice. 

2. Again we have the recognition by many writers, among whom 
may be mentioned A. C. Barnes (The Art in Painting) and Roger 
Fry (Vision and Design), that pure or abstract visual design, such as 
that of a rug, for instance, quite apart from any expressive or emo- 
tional quality, exhibits certain laws and is good or bad in accordance 
with its fulfillment of these laws. With this an associationist psy- 
chology can never deal because it operates in terms of stimulus and 
response and external connections between them and gravely slights 
those internal organizing energies which are precisely the source of 
such aesthetic demands. However the work of the Gestalt psycholo- 
gists has impressively revealed that whenever a stimulus impinges 
upon a receptor organ, organizing and shaping forces are instantly 
set in motion which determine what we perceive and how we perceive 
it. Moreover techniques have been devised by which the operation 
and laws of these internal forces can progressively be investigated. 
It is the operation of these forces which sets up the aesthetic demands 
of the form, which makes us dissatisfied with one arrangement and 
desirous of another. And so we have a program of research which 
can actually enable us to deal with the dynamic principles of design. 
As we come to understand it better and better we may hope to be 
able to see how to teach it better and better. And already one cardi- 
nal educational principle stands revealed. Our task in art education 
must be to break up the attitudes imposed by our practical, aestheti- 
cally indifferent way of dealing with things in everyday life, and help 
the learner to become more and more sensitive to the demands of 
those inner organizing forces which are the determiners of all good 
design. 

3. But even yet we have not fully come to grips with our problem. 
It is true that a rug design or a pattern of lines may be aesthetically 
good or bad. Even on the perceptual level design is the outcome of 
inner organizing energies whose laws we can investigate objectively, 
and whose operation we wish, as educators, to render more effective. 
But design in art is never merely abstract, merely perceptual. It is 
also expressive. It embodies and conveys emotional significance. 
And this is what we want to explain. Why did El Greco produce one 
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kind of pattern and Giotto another? Why did Beethoven and 
Mozart use much the same body of tonal resources so differently? 
Why does the Parthenon affect us quite differently from the Cathedral 
of Chartres? In each case we have successful perceptual organiza- 
tion. The difference lies in the emotional content. How may we 
explain it? 

We have said that an emotion is a condition of stress or tension 
within the field of behavior. And whenever a strong emotion is 
present two things happen. First of all, the entire psychic realm 
becomes polarized. Everything is forced in a certain direction, and 
takes on a systematic and significant distortion, just as a strong gale 
distorts all movable shapes within its flow. We know that emotional 
tensions deeply affect perception, imagination, association, and mem- 
ory. The emotionalized attitude determines what we see and hear, 
how we see and hear it, and what we associate with the sights and 
sounds we encounter. So the artist, in the emotionalized act of crea- 
tion, beholds the world in a unique manner, and creates a design 
perceptually valid, but also a characteristic embodiment of his emo- 
tional condition. Much fruitful research waits to be done on the 
influence of emotionalized attitudes upon the cognitive processes. 
And it will strike at the very root of the problem of the expressive 
character of design. 

The second thing that happens under the impact of emotion is that 
the internal organizing forces, besides being directed strongly in cer- 
tain channels, are greatly raised in intensity. Here is the significance 
for the psychology of art of the somatic theory of feeling and its 
claim that in emotion the body “goes on a war basis,’ mobilizes all 
its forces. Our studies of the creative process clearly reveal this 
raising of the energy level as one of its most striking characteristics. 
Before and during the creative act the artist often reveals a dynamic 
explosiveness that takes forms that are actually quasi-pathological. 
We are forced to recognize a great increase of what Henry Head 
calls “‘vigilance” and what psychiatrists such as Janet call endopsychic 
tension. And we also know that this condition is precisely the one 
in which organization is carried to its highest pitch. When the or- 
ganism is in a low state of “‘vigilance,’’ when the level of endopsychic 
tension drops, everything tends to become more and more undiffer- 
entiated, more and more homogeneous. When it is in the opposite 
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state, its behavior attains the highest possible level of organization, 
and its perceptual world the highest possible level of structure. The 
raising of the energy level in emotion, and particularly in the long- 
continued emotion which so often haunts the creative artist, definitely 
favors “structuring” or Gestaltung. Psychology seems to support the 
notion that in periods of inspiration differences and resemblances are 
perceived with creative clearness. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing, a few comments regarding the account here presented may 
be in order. 

1. What has been here attempted is very far from a complete 
or systematic “psychology of art.’’ Rather it is a program for re- 
search. Some of its segments are pretty well filled in with attested 
fact, but there are many gaps and much ignorance. However the 
point is that this account does indicate significant regions of research, 
and suggests how they may be attacked with some hope of fruitful 
outcomes. And at the same time it indicates how psychology may 
serve the needs of art education, and do so more and more adequately 
as our knowledge increases. 

2. Even from this brief outline it seems clear that we need to re- 
vise our notions of what constitutes artistic sensitivity, surely a chief 
aim of art education. Artistic sensitivity has usually been taken to 
mean a delicate feeling for the demands of a medium—tone, color, 
words, and so forth. This is true to a certain point, but there is also 
a much more fundamental and for the educator a much more im- 
portant meaning. To be sensitive to the arts means to have a keen 
feeling for the emotional or expressive values of design. This clearly 
should be one of our primary points of attack in art education. 
Mueller-Freienfels regards what he calls “emotional stupidity” as the 
chief stumbling block to progress in any and all of the arts. 

3. Our account has a very important bearing upon the problem 
of the educational integration of the arts. When we teach art what 
are we teaching? The usual assumption has been that we are teach- 
ing technique—the manipulation of some type of design as an end in 
itself. This instantly means a thoroughgoing educational compart- 
mentalization of the arts. For we are emphasizing the factor which 
differentiates them from one another. But it is based upon a defec- 
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tive psychology. Rather what we should attempt is to organize the 
emotional life, to apprise the individual of the possibilities of emo- 
tional expression through design, and pari passu to open for him new 
avenues of emotional experience. Now in their emotional origins all 
arts are one. Here is the natural dynamic point of unity. And we 
should seek the educational integration of the arts in this their natural 
psychological point of contact. We may question the soundness of 
attempts to integrate the arts through units in social science and his- 
tory, where the painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, music, and 
drama of a period are all studied together. For social science this 
may be an excellent method. But it brings the arts together on an 
external criterion. On the other hand, integration through function- 
ing emotional congruence is entirely in keeping with our notions about 
the psychology of art. Indeed it is almost essential if our indicated 
aim of emotional organization is to be fully achieved, for no one 
art in isolation can yield its maximum and most characteristic human 
values. 

4. Art education may be divided into four great functions: educa- 
tion for artistic production (original painting, drawing, writing, com- 
posing); education for artistic reproduction (acting, executant 
music); education for artistic judgment (development of critical 
standards) ; education for artistic appreciation. In every case we 
must work in terms of a functional combination of the two factors 
of emotionality and design. A creative activity which does not in- 
volve the expression of genuine emotion is creative in name alone; 
and yet we must not tolerate a mere lawless sentimentality. Artistic 
reproduction which emphasizes technique and pattern alone falsifies 
the psychological conditions of pedagogical success. To appreciate 
art means not only to understand how the artist has handled his 
medium but also to respond sensitively to his message and intent. 
And all art criticism, from the most naive to the most sophisticated, 
turns on two points—grasping the emotional significance of the art 
work and appraising the success with which it is conveyed in the 
design. 











Behavior Problems in the School* 


By LOIS HAYDEN MEEK 
Director, Child Development Institute, Teachers College 


HERE is probably no school today that does not have some chil- 

dren who are considered “problem children.”” But how many 
there are and what kind of problems they present depend a great 
deal on the general philosophy of the school, the curriculum, the 
methods used in teaching, and the kind of teachers and principal. 
Behavior problems are, as Wickman’ has said, conflicts between the 
behavior of a child and the social requirements of behavior; they 
are an expression of conflicts between the child and the persons who 
wish to regulate his behavior. 

This control or regulation of a child’s behavior begins at birth 
and continues through adult life. How well a child adjusts to it 
depends on many factors. Regulations begin in the home with re- 
quirements for the routine of life: bathing, dressing, sleeping, eating, 
eliminating. The whole process of habit formation in infancy and 
early childhood is an attempt to socialize fundamental behavior so 
that it will fit into the convenience or desires or traditions of the 
parents and home. 

As soon as a child goes to school a new set of rules and regulations 
confront him. For the most part these are established so that the 
school’s régime may go on more smoothly. What the specific re- 
quirements are will depend a great deal on what the school wants 
to do. To come to school regularly, to be on time, to obey the 
teacher and principal, to get along with one’s classmates, to be or- 
derly, to do one’s school work carefully—these are some of the re- 
quirements of the school. 

These social regulations of home and school often run counter to 
behavior that is natural to child life. They tell a child to sit still 
and be quiet when he craves activity. They require him to accept 


* Radio address, sponsored by the New York City Public Schools. 
1 Wickman, E. K. Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1928, 
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the authority of parents or teachers when he wants to investigate 
and experiment for himself. They ask him to share, be codperative, 
take turns when his individualistic impulses urge him on to grab what 
he wants. 

When children come in conflict with the requirements of home 
during the early years, they usually revolt. Cries and kicks and 
squirms are their earliest forms of resistance. Later they run away, 
say “I won’t,”’ stamp their feet, and dramatize the event with a 
tantrum. If they get what they want by these tactics they soon learn 
to attack anything that gets in their way. On the other hand, if 
punishment is severe or parents overdemanding a child may learn 
to be afraid, shy, evasive, withdrawing. Often children enter school 
with such habits of response already fairly well established. The 
school only offers new situations, new inhibitions to call them into 
play. 

It is not surprising therefore to find that parents and teachers are 
not always concerned about the same types of problem behavior. 
Parents are concerned about the problems that disturb them, that 
interfere with the smooth running of the home: enuresis, problems 
of eating and sleeping, problems of obedience. Teachers, on the 
other hand, are mainly concerned with behavior that interferes with 
the smooth running of the school: aggressive overactiveness, dis- 
obedience, and conflicts with other children. It is interesting for a 
moment to look at these same situations from the child’s point of 
view. To him his behavior is no problem at all. The rule or regu- 
lation of the adult is the problem which he seeks to overcome. The 
child might speak of “problem parents” because they demand that 
he get up when he is sleepy, or go to bed when he wants to play, or 
put on a collar when he is more comfortable without one. Or a 
child might speak of a “problem school’ which demands that he 
leave an interesting back lot for a bare classroom, or write composi- 
tions when he has nothing to say, or march in and out with military 
precision when he wants to hop, skip, and run. When a child revolts 
at these requirements he is a “problem” to a teacher, but from the 
child’s point of view he has solved his problem. 

Much of the difficulty in schools today lies in the curriculum. Chil- 
dren that are bored with what goes on in the classroom are going to 
find some outlet for their energies. Hitting the boy next to him over 
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‘the head, giggling with the girl across the aisle, writing notes, meet- 
ing a best friend on the stairs—these are not child behavior problems. 
They are “teaching problems.” They are due to a curriculum that 
has little to do with child interests and to teaching that depends on a 
dull textbook and a teacher’s explanation instead of pupil activities 
through libraries, excursions, construction materials, and the like. 
Disorderly conduct in a classroom means that the children do not 
have an active, dynamic interest in what is going on. Sometimes a 
boy is too dull to understand the work the teacher gives him; some- 
times a girl is overgrown, too big and mature for the other children 
in her class. Some schools have eliminated such problems by organ- 
izing special classes for children. But it is increasingly evident that 
such devices are only a partial help, and that it will always be neces- 
sary to adjust the work in any classroom to the varying needs of 
children. It is fairly safe to predict that as classroom teaching be- 
comes more vitalized and better adjusted to the individual needs of 
children, the type of behavior problems that we have been discussing 
will gradually disappear. 

In many schools today it is the principal who handles these cases 
of disorderly conduct. When the teacher can stand it no longer she 
sends the boy or girl to the principal. And what does he do? One 
principal of a large city school says, “I always stand by the teacher. 
If it is a girl, | shame her. I tell her that people will think that she 
is a ‘guttersnipe’ if she doesn’t behave, that if she wants to be con- 
sidered a lady she will have to stop fooling around. If it is a boy, I 
scare him. I let him know who's boss. I make him afraid of me 
and tell him if he doesn’t behave I'll fix him so he will.” The princi- 
pal says that these methods work, that he rarely has a child come 
back to his office a second time. 

Now the real question is what are such methods doing to the boys 
and girls? One girl he described was overgrown, ugly, pimply 
skinned, poorly clothed, and poorly groomed. She was not doing well 
in her eighth grade class and was not popular with her classmates. 
She hung around the boys on all occasions, made “fresh” remarks to 
them, was silly and giggled during class. By shaming her the princi- 
pal stopped her silly behavior in class. But he did not give her any 
help at all to gain some of the satisfactions every preadolescent 
wants. What she needed was some special help to improve her class- 
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work, a physician’s advice on nutrition or régime or medical care to 
improve her skin; some help from a home economics teacher in mak- 
ing her clothes more attractive and in grooming herself. This girl 
needed help to be socially acceptable so that the friendships that she 
so yearned for were not denied because of her own physical and 
social unattractiveness. 

Sometimes I think that solutions to behavior problems will come 
only when teachers and principals forget about what they want to 
teach children and look at them as human beings whose total welfare 
is the concern of the school. 

It is true that many teachers are not concerned about a child unless 
he does something overtly either to disrupt school procedures or to 
violate a teacher’s standards of morality. Some children who are 
unhappy, depressed, dissatisfied with themselves, shy, anxious, afraid, 
easily embarrassed—these children seldom bother the teacher. They 
are “good” and do not disturb others. But they need help. They 
have met their conflicts in life by withdtawing and evasion. But 
their solutions are not satisfying and may lead to emotional difficul- 
ties of a serious nature later on. Such children usually need a sym- 
pathetic, understanding adult who will gradually give them confi- 
dence in their own abilities. Sometimes help takes a very specific 
form such as teaching a ten-year-old non-reader how to read or teach- 
ing an adolescent how to dance or transferring a timid child to a 
less strenuous group. Sometimes the causes are more difficult to find 
and the teacher will need the help of a psychologist or a psychiatrist. 
But even when the specialist is available these are still the teacher’s 
problems, and she must adjust her procedures to aid in the redirec- 
tion of the child’s behavior. 

This brief discussion has aimed to emphasize the following seven 
points : 

1. That behavior problems are caused by conflicts between a child 
and the persons who wish to control his behavior. 

2. That the regulation of a child’s conduct begins at birth and 
continues throughout life. 

3. That children respond to these conflicts either by active revolt 
or by evasion and withdrawing. 

4. That schools are often organized to conflict directly with the 
natural activities of children. 
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___} 5. That one approach to the solution of behavior problems is a 
revitalizing of the curriculum and methods of teaching. 

6. That another approach is the securing of teachers who are 
concerned with the total welfare of children and not alone with the 
teaching process. 

7. That help to children with problems means insight into the 
causes, a sympathetic understanding of and rapport with children, 
and the ability to give specific help in the control of situations. 

















New College Plan for the Education of 
Teachers 


By CLARENCE LINTON 


Associate Professor of Education and Secretary of Teachers College and of 
New College for the Education of Teachers 


HE goals of the New College plan for the education of teachers 

may be summarized in the concept of the superior teacher. We 
may define the superior teacher as a superior individual, with superior 
education, as evidenced by knowledge, skills, attitudes, interests, per- 
sonality, and character, and with demonstrated capacity for superior 
performance in the classroom. 

It is my purpose to present briefly, and to discuss in so far as space 
permits, some of the assumptions basic to the New College plan. 

First. The school should play a very important role in the re- 
construction of the social order. It should teach pupils to think 
about and participate in the crucial social problems of life as it is 
today. It must transmit the social heritage, but it need not perpetu- 
ate the status quo. 

Second. The improvement of the quality of the educational proc- 
ess necessary to the effective participation of the school in social re- 
construction depends primarily on the improvement of the quality 
of classroom instruction. A teacher must be an effective citizen and 
a worthy guide to pupils in their participation in life. 

Third. The improvement of the quality of classroom instruction 
necessitates that we seek out and interest superior young men and 
young women in teaching as a professional career. The superior 
teacher must be a superior person, intellectually, physically, emotion- 
ally, and socially. He must be accepted as a leading citizen in his 
community. 

Fourth. The curriculum of the school, and the curriculum of 
New College, must be coextensive with life itself. The pupil and 
the prospective teacher learn by doing. It is not what one knows 
but what one does with what he knows that determines the effective- 
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ness of the citizen and the teacher. The focal points in the curricu- 
lum of New College are the persistent problems of life which man 
has had to face and to attempt to solve throughout his history. The 
organization of knowledge, or the social heritage, which should be 
taught is determined by the interrelationships among the subject mat- 
ter disciplines and their contributions toward the solutions of these 
persistent problems. 

To insure first-hand experience and knowledge of life New College 
requires its students to use New York City as a laboratory, to work 
for a period of time in some industry, to work and study in New 
College Community, to travel and study in other parts of America 
and in some other country and, finally, to prove that he is capable 
of effective performance in the classroom by serving a period of time 
from several months to a year in an interneship. 

Fifth. Instruction must be individualized. Education is some- 
thing which takes place within the individual. The instruction given 
must be adapted to the capacities, interests, attitudes, and potentiali- 
ties of the individual learner. The aim of instruction should be to 
make the individual independent, self-reliant, and capable of direct- 
ing his own activities. Hence the emphasis on individual study in 
New College. What the individual does on his own initiative is more 
significant than what he does under compulsion. 

Sixth. The test of the quality of the educational process for the 
individual is to be sought in: (1) the degree to which the individual 
is growing in his sensitivity to opportunities for his own growth; (2) 
the degree to which the individual is growing in his capacity to de- 
velop consistent and effective behavior patterns with respect to these 
opportunities; and (3) the degree to which the individual is growing 
in his understanding of meanings and implications of his own con- 
duct and that of others. Thus the standards of achievement of New 
College are qualitative rather than quantitative, always with refer- 
ence to the desired goal, “superior teacher.” 

Seventh. The education of a superior teacher demands a period 
of time and an attainment of knowledge, skills, and attitudes which 
is commensurate with the Master’s degree as the minimum standard 
for any position. 

I shall devote the remainder of this article to a discussion of the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth assumptions as given above. 
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The third assumption is that we must seek out the most capable 
young men and young women in our population and interest them in 
teaching as a professional career. If significant improvement is to be 
made in the quality of the educational process it must come as a re- 
sult of the work of superior teachers in the classrooms. Teaching 
has not appealed to large numbers of superior young men and young 
women in America. By and large, students who enter normal schools 
and teachers colleges, and those who prepare for teaching in colleges 
and universities, have not been so highly endowed in intellectual, so- 
cial, economic, and personal qualities as those young people who have 
sought to enter medicine and law. Teaching as a profession has 
stood relatively low in the scale of choices of careers in the minds of 
more capable young men and young women. Needless to say, low 
standards of preparation, low salaries, insecurity of tenure, and the 
predominance of women have kept young people from entering teach- 
ing as a professional career. This situation has changed in recent 
years. Teaching is becoming more attractive. Tenure is increasing. 
Standards of preparation are higher. Fortunately there are a num- 
ber of indications that the quality of students who wish to enter teach- 
ing is improving. Normal schools and teachers colleges are begin- 
ning to select students. The more able graduates of liberal arts 
colleges are entering graduate schools in increasing numbers. 

We at New College believe that it is the responsibility of the in- 
stitution attempting to educate teachers to seek out the best students 
that can be found and attempt to interest them in teaching as a pro- 
fessional career. By best students we mean individuals with high 
intellectual endowment, high scholastic attainment, high social and 
economic status, superior personal qualities, good health, and good 
character. | 

The fourth assumption is that the curriculum of the school and, 
therefore, of New College must be coextensive with life. The stu- 
dent who comes to New College is expected to view his life of twenty- 
four hours of every day of the year, throughout the extent of his 
life, as the curriculum for his preparation for teaching. Education 
in its broad aspects is not limited to the four walls of the school. It 
is the resultant of the sum total of the individual’s experience. In 
thus viewing the curriculum, learning situations wherever and when- 
ever they occur may be capitalized. 
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It is necessary, however, to organize experiences in a manner to 
give focus and direction, if they are to be meaningful. To this end 
the curriculum of New College is organized with respect to the prob- 
lems common to all individuals and to all societies throughout the 
history of mankind. These persistent problems constitute the com- 
mon core of the curriculum. The experiences of individuals vary 
and, likewise, the approach by which the individual may come into 
understanding of these persistent problems will vary, but the prob- 
lems themselves are the focal points, since they are inescapable and 
every individual and every society is continually faced with the neces- 
sity for finding solutions. We have tentatively chosen the following 
as examples of the persistent problems of life which we feel should 
be the common factor in the curriculum of New College: 

1. The attempt to raise the standards of living. This problem in- 
volves the struggle for existence, the provision of food, shelter, and 
clothing, but it has always involved the attempt to satisfy human 
wants which have gone beyond the essentials of existence. 

2. Adjustment to and control of the physical environment looking 
toward the utilization of this environment for individual and social 
ends, as in the construction of implements and weapons, hunting, fish- 
ing, cultivation of the soil, transportation and communication. 

3. Adjustment to and coéperation with others, in the family, the 
tribe, the community, the state, and other nations. Man has always 
had the problem of attaining both the means of existence and the 
fullest life in and through the social group. 

4. Achievement and maintenance of physical and mental health. 
Whether consciously or not, man has been limited in his capacity for 
living by his own health and that of his group. 

5. Creation, interpretation, and appreciation of art and beauty. 

6. Development of guiding principles and the search for ultimate 
values through science, religion, and philosophy. 

7. Achievement of economic security. 

8. Achievement of political unity and peace. 

g. Acquisition and transmission of the social heritage. 

10. Improvement of the social order looking toward the fullest 
measure of life for all. 

The student comes into understanding of these persistent problems 
gradually as his experience develops, and by different approaches in 
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accordance with his individual experience and understanding. It is 
the chief function of the central seminar during the first two years of 
his study in New College to give him orientation with respect to these 
problems. During the first year of the central seminar the approach 
is made through his personal problems, with respect to his purpose 
in entering New College; what is required to become a superior 
teacher; what his immediate program should be; what help he should 
try to get from more formal courses which should contribute to his 
understanding and personal solutions of these problems; how he 
should plan to gain the experience thought to be necessary for meet- 
ing the standards of New College; when he should plan for a period 
of employment in industry, in a store, on a farm, or for other activi- 
ties; when he should study in New College Community; when he 
should study in Europe; and so on. During the second year of the 
central seminar the student is expected to be capable of a more direct 
approach to these persistent problems which constitute the core of 
the curriculum. The first part of the year is devoted to a considera- 
tion of these problems with particular reference to the student’s in- 
dividual equipment for dealing with them, and the contributions to be 
made by the more formal service courses of the College. The pri- 
mary emphasis is still that of orientation and the development of 
skills and techniques for independent study and critical thinking. 
After the second year the central seminar becomes the education 
seminar, the chief function of which is to assist the student in the 
integration of his experiences with reference to his equipment as a 
prospective teacher for dealing with these persistent problems of life. 

The service courses are organized into four large divisions, or 
areas of knowledge, from the point of view of natural relationships 
among fields and of the contributions of the various fields toward the 
understanding and solution of the persistent problems of life. These 
four divisions are: Human Relationships, or man’s methods of deal- 
ing with one another, under which heading we include all of the social 
sciences; the Natural Sciences, or man’s methods of dealing with his 
physical environment; the Arts, or man’s methods of expression of 
art and beauty, and the communication of ideas, in which we include 
all the fine and plastic arts, and the languages and literatures; and 
Philosophy, or man’s quest for motives and ultimate values, in which 
we include religion and ethics, psychology, and education. 
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For the first two years of the student’s study in New College these 
large areas of knowledge are explored through survey courses. Spe- 
cial attention is given to human relationships, natural sciences, and 
the arts. Philosophy assumes more significance during the latter part 
of residence study. 

In order that the student may be certain to have had many and 
varied opportunities to participate in life New College requires that 
he spend a period of time in industry, in a store, on a farm, or at 
some other remunerative employment. He is required to spend from 
two to three months in New College Community, which is a labora- 
tory for the study of science, for the study of rural life, and for 
experience in human relationships. New College Community is lo- 
cated about thirty miles southwest of Asheville, North Carolina, in 
an isolated mountain valley on a large estate. Here the student 
must learn to work and study. Special emphasis is placed on his 
ability to make himself an effective member of the Community, to 
study independently, and to get along with others. There is work 
to be done by all, and if the individual fails to do his share the Com- 
munity suffers. The Community aims to be as nearly self-sustaining 
as possible. The work consists of planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
caring for livestock, providing wood for fuel, preparing and serving 
food, and the like. The student is also required to study and travel 
in Europe for a period of eight months for the purpose of increasing 
his experience and understanding of other cultures. Intensive study 
in One country is the normal requirement rather than a superficial 
experience in several countries. ‘Travel and study in different parts 
of the United States is also one of the means by which the student 
is expected to broaden his experience and knowledge. 

Almost from the beginning of his study in New College the student 
is expected to find a margin of time for observation of classroom 
situations, and gradually to find ways of participating in the activities 
of the classroom, followed by practice teaching. After the comple- 
tion of his more formal residence study he is required to spend a 
period of several months to one year in an interneship, in which he 
has full responsibility as a classroom teacher. 

The fifth assumption is that instruction must be individualized. 
Since education is something which takes place within the individual, 
and since individuals vary widely in their capacities and in their meth- 
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ods of work, we place great emphasis upon independent study and 
require the individual to assume the major responsibility for his own 
education. We do not require regular attendance at seminars or 
service courses. The student may map out his own course of read- 
ings if he so desires. There are many roads which may lead to the 
same fundamental understanding. But the student is held accountable 
for the use of his time and for demonstrating the adequacy of his 
knowledge and the ability to apply his knowledge in the solution of 
problems. Students vary in their capacity to work independently. 
Some students respond more quickly than others to the flexible pro- 
gram of New College. But the student is judged in terms of his self- 
reliance and resourcefulness. The rate of progress of students in 
New College is necessarily an individual matter. There can be no 
fixed schedule for meeting any of the several requirements. The 
emphasis is placed rather on qualitative standards with respect to 
the individual’s progress in becoming a superior teacher. 

The sixth assumption is that the individual’s progress in meeting 
the standards of New College must be judged in terms of his growth 
in knowledge, skills, attitudes, interests, character, and promise of 
becoming a superior teacher. We do not object to the usual quantita- 
tive standards based on grades earned, courses passed, and semester 
hours completed, except that they do not go far enough. They do 
not insure independence of thought, resourcefulness in the applica- 
tion of knowledge, skill and art in performance, acceptable personal- 
ity traits, and essentials of character. For these so-called quantita- 
tive standards we have substituted descriptive statements of what the 
student really is, so far as we are able to judge. We attempt to state 
his potentialities, what his interests, hopes, and ambitions are, how 
he goes about his work, his resourcefulness, and the quality of his 
performance. We feel that the test of the educational process is to 
be found in: first, the sensitivity of the student to opportunities for 
his own growth; second, the degree to which the student develops 
consistent and effective behavior patterns; and third, the degree to 
which the student has come into understanding of the meanings and 
implications of his own conduct and that of others. Judgments of 
students based upon these tests are much more difficult to make than 
to assign a grade of “A” or “B,”’ but they are much more meaning- 
ful both for the student and the instructor. 
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One of our chief problems at the moment is to develop the capac- 
ity on the part of the Faculty of New College for critical analysis of 
the student in descriptive terms which are understood by all. There 
is perhaps no more difficult task in education than that of improving 
our judgments of personal qualities of the individual. We are con- 
vinced that we must make a direct attack on this difficult problem. 

We have the most elaborate record system of which I have any 
knowledge. It should be even more comprehensive. We attempt to 
know our students intimately through many personal contacts and 
through very detailed records, made both by the student and by his 
instructors and advisers. In addition to our general plan of guidance 
of the student in his day-to-day activities we feel it necessary to set 
certain periods for searching evaluation of the student’s progress and 
promise. These evaluations, five in number, are a part of our Com- 
prehensive Examination Plan. The first evaluation takes place at 
admission. ‘The second occurs at such time as: (1) the student 
has demonstrated to the satisfaction of himself, his advisers, and the 
Guidance Committee that he has a satisfactory background and at- 
homeness in the four areas of knowledge to work effectively as a 
teacher and a citizen; (2) he has demonstrated his ability to work 
independently; and (3) has come to the place in his program when 
he can profitably concentrate on one or more practical professional 
problems and be free from the more formal work in connection with 
service courses and seminars. This evaluation is called the Eligibility 
Examination. Passing the Eligibility Examination is tantamount to 
a vote of confidence that the student will be able to meet the standards 
of New College and will, therefore, be entitled to a degree. The 
third evaluation begins immediately after the passing of the Eligi- 
bility Examination. The student is permitted to enter on what we 
call the Interneship Problem. He works independently for a period 
of time and submits a report and stands an oral examination. If 
he is successful and passes this examination he is permitted to apply 
for the Interneship Examination which involves both written and oral 
examinations of his qualifications for teaching. The Interneship Ex- 
amination is followed by the Bachelor’s Examination which may in- 
volve written and oral examinations, and after further study and 
experience he is eligible for the Master’s Examination. We assume 
that the goal for all New College students is the Master’s degree. 














The Province of Psychological Counseling” 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


N THE new Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary psychology is 
defined as “‘the science of mind.” This interesting dictionary, in 
which each definition is completely new and is adapted to the level of 
children in school, adds the following sentence which amplifies the 
definition: “‘Psychology tries to explain why people act and think and 
feel as they do.’ Psychology has only recently been recognized as 
a science in many learned circles. It was only two years ago that 
Harvard University divorced psychology from the Department of 
Philosophy where it had remained since the time of William James. 
However, psychology has rightfully earned its place as a science in 
contributing to the world’s store of knowledge by using the exact 
and experimental procedures of other sciences and adapting them to 
its own needs. Like other sciences, psychology has contributed knowl- 
edge which may be used in helping man more successfully to achieve 
his ends. It is only natural that a profession should develop which 
applies the facts of psychology to useful ends. The Association of 
Consulting Psychologists is an organization whose members are de- 
voted to these applications of the science of psychology. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY WHICH HAVE PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION 


Let us revicw briefly some of the outstanding areas in which psy- 
chological discoveries have been given practical application in en- 
abling man more adequately to control himself, other persons, and 
his social environment. 

In the first place, psychology has given us knowledge concerning 
individual differences and their measurement. The beginnings of 
the measurement movement may be traced within our own organi- 
zation. It gave me a thrill recently to find in a volume of Mind for 


* Presidential address delivered at an annual meeting of the Association of Consulting Psychologists, 
held at Teachers College, Columbia University, May 4, 1935. 
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1890 an article by Cattell on the topic, ‘‘Mental Tests and Measure- 
ments,” with remarks by Francis Galton. This article, which was 
written shortly after Cattell returned from his study with Wundt 
in Germany, describes ten tests made on students in experimental 
psychology in the Psychological Laboratory of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and represents one of the first attempts to measure in- 
dividual differences on an extensive scale. 

Even though Cattell’s early measures concerned reaction time, 
free and controlled association, span of attention, speed of perception, 
and other simple mental functions, his work is recognized as among 
the beginnings of the present movement in the measurement of intelli- 
gence and other mental capacities. Furthermore, although Binet died 
in 1911, many of those who were his contemporaries in the construc- 
tion of mental tests, such as Stern, Goddard, Healy, Fernald, Yerkes, 
Bridges, Terman, and Kuhlmann, are still active workers in psy- 
chology at the present time. 

Psychology has provided not only methods for measuring general 
intelligence, but also methods for measuring special aptitudes and 
talents, interests as related to vocations, attitudes toward a variety 
of social and economic issues, self-ratings and ratings of associates on 
a variety of personality characteristics, as well as the direct measure- 
ment of personality and conduct itself. Tests and scales have been 
devised for measuring every conceivable phase of mental life, and 
from these scales have been derived an extensive body of facts 
with regard to how individuals differ in various functions and the 
factors with which these differences are correlated. These facts 
with regard to individual differences have been applied toward a 
better understanding of difficulties in learning such special skills as 
reading and arithmetic. They serve as a fundamental basis for the 
diagnosis of educational progress and the prediction of educational 
promise and have been so used in educational guidance. The study 
of individual differences has also aided in vocational guidance and 
in a limited fashion has helped in the understanding of moral and 
social deviates, with promise of considerable aid in the early detec- 
tion of delinquents and criminals and of those possessing tendencies 
toward mental disorder. 

In the second place, psychology has penetrated into the analytical 
study of the process of learning. Such studies have their roots in 
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the sciences underlying psychology, and our understanding of the 
process of learning is aided by the work of physiologists and biologists 
who have described for us some of the elementary characteristics of 
protoplasm and its modifiability. 

The study of learning as a psychological problem was first under- 
taken in the German laboratories. Ebbinghaus, Fechner, and Meu- 
mann, using experimental procedures borrowed from the physiologists 
and adapted earlier by Wundt, made detailed studies of the processes 
of memorizing and forgetting. Those who have experimented with 
animals have contributed plentifully to our understanding of learning. 
Thorndike’s original experiments with monkeys, cats, and chickens 
formed the basis of his ideology of the process of learning, and on 
such a structure he has built his later extensive experimental studies 
of the learning process. Bryan and Harter, Book, and Swift studied 
the process of acquiring such skills as ability to send and receive tele- 
graphic messages, ability to typewrite, and similar complex func- 
tions. More recently in Germany, the Gestalt school, acting under 
a different set of hypotheses, has varied the experimental procedure, 
and Kohler, in studies of the learning of apes, and Lewin, in studies 
of the learning of young children, have established the important 
laws of learning as an integrative process. The multitude of studies 
of the learning of rats to find their way through mazes, which has 
been summarized and interpreted by Tolman in his book, Pur- 
posive Behavior in Animals and Men; and Thorndike, in his more 
recent work on the Psychology of Wants, Interests, and Attitudes, 
have described findings which seem to indicate that learning cannot 
be described merely in the mechanistic terms of stimulus and response, 
but that it seems to require explanation also in terms of drive and 
adjustment. Thorndike’s recent work on reward and punishment has 
practical applications for education and problems of learning in 
general. 

All this work on learning is of the utmost importance for educa- 
tion, which may be thought of in its simplest terms as the process of 
learning in its widest sense. Much of the recent work in learning has 
not yet been assimilated by educators nor have its implications been 
sensed for educational theory and practice. Here is a vast field in 
which the discoveries of the science of psychology find real value 
in the everyday world. The whole process of individual counseling 
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and guidance, remedial treatment and therapy must be thought of 
as a learning problem and the application of the laws and facts of 
learning to the modification of interests, attitudes, and behavior is 
an important task that the applied psychologist has before him. 

A third field to which psychology has made contributions which 
have practical applications is in studying the conditions of efficiency 
in work and study. The National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
of Great Britain has contributed considerable information concerning 
rest pauses and their influence on efficiency. In Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and the United States, within the last fifteen years, numerous 
studies have been carried on for the purpose of revealing the in- 
fluence of such factors as humidity, temperature, and illumination in 
the efficiency of work and study. The New York State Ventilation 
Inquiry, for instance, exploded the old belief that an increase in the 
carbon dioxygen content of the atmosphere produces a detrimental 
effect upon efficiency and discovered to the contrary that in minute 
amounts carbon dioxide apparently resulted in an increase of efh- 
ciency and that efficiency was more genuinely affected by such factors 
as temperature, humidity, and motion of the air in a room. The 
effect of drugs has been given careful study and we owe our knowl- 
edge of the influence of alcohol on human efficiency to Kraepelin, 
Miles, Dodge, and Benedict, our knowledge of the influence of 
caffeine to Hollingworth, the influence of tobacco to Hull and others. 

A fourth field of psychological research which has yielded results 
of value in understanding and guiding human affairs is the field of 
motivation and emotional states. The early psychologists made 
much of instinct, drawing by analogy on the instinctive life of lower 
animals. It was easy to see instinct as an implicit force in human 
mental life and to catalogue long lists of human instincts. Within the 
last fifteen years, however, the instinct theory has been called into 
question as being an oversimplification of the process of development 
and learning. Psychologists of late find less evidence of pre-formed 
instincts in man and more evidence of vague, powerful drives which 
early become modified and are given specific direction under the 
pressure of environmental stimuli. It is true that these drives tend 
to form well-recognized patterns of behavior largely, perhaps, be- 
cause the conditions for rearing infants must, of necessity, be some- 
what alike throughout the world. It is impossible today to come to 
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any decision as to how much of an infant’s behavior can be said to 
be instinctive and how much it is due to the modification of rather 
general urges. At least the intensive observation of infants by 
numerous investigators has provided us with detailed pictures of in- 
fant behavior. A study of incentives has been made by several 
workers and not only have the animal drives been compared in rela- 
tive strength by Warden and others, but human incentives have also 
been given study by several investigators. The knowledge of funda- 
mental human drives has been found to be extremely useful to the 
psychological counselor who wishes to interpret behavior and to under- 
stand its antecedents and the forces which have brought it about. 

Motivation and the forms of behavior in answer to thwarted 
motives have been studied and developed outside the academic group 
of psychologists. Sigmund Freud received his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine from the University of Vienna in 1881. It is not necessary 
for me to enlarge upon the work of Freud and the development of 
his theories and practice in the interpretation of mental disorder. 
Alfred Adler, who obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine from 
the University of Vienna in 1894, is also one of the group of psycho- 
analysts, although he broke away from the orthodox Freudian point 
of view and instituted a school of Individual Psychology. A third 
student of the same phases of mental life is Jung, who received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1902 from the University of Basel. 

The doctrines and theories developed by these physicians have 
never been gracefully accepted by psychologists. The reason for 
this is not wholly due to the fact that the great exponents of psycho- 
analysis have been physicians and not psychologists, but also because 
their methods of study of mental phenomena were not in harmony 
with the experimental methods of the psychological laboratory. This 
is particularly true in America where the emphasis in psychology has 
been so largely on the experimental and quantitative. Many of us 
have probably been deeply saturated with the prejudice against these 
apocryphal psychological discoveries, and perhaps feel an emotional 
abhorrence to anything that is labeled with the name of Freud, Adler, 
or Jung. Quoting from Gardner Murphy’s Historical Introduction 
to Modern Psychology, 

The chief grounds of objection have been first the concept of the unconscious, 
and the quasi-animistic language which speaks of “libido,” “censorship,” and the 
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“ego”; secondly, the emphasis upon sex and especially upon infantile sexuality, 
which is distinctive of Freud’s approach; and thirdly, the impossibility of experi- 
mental or statistical control of complicated factors unearthed by the intricate and 
arduous process of psychoanalysis. The “unhappy divisions” existing among prac- 
titioners have contributed to such distrust. 


On the other hand, many today would second the opinion given by 
Rivers that Freud has contributed more to the understanding of 
personality than have the experimental psychologists. Indeed, recent 
experimental work by such investigators as Meltzer and others seems 
to indicate that there is experimental basis for many of the Freudian 
doctrines. It is quite probable that the logic by which facts are 
related to motivation and behavior will become a different one from 
that provided as a model by the physical and biological sciences. One 
who works in the clinical field begins to see a necessity for the ex- 
planation of behavior in terms of rationalization, compensation, de- 
fense and escape mechanisms, identification, projection, and the like 
because such explanations tend to fit into a consistent picture of the 
characteristics of an individual, because of the success with which they 
enable the counselor to plan the redirection of behavior, and because 
interpretation in these terms has been demonstrated to possess thera- 
peutic value. It is my belief that psychologists have severely handi- 
capped themselves by refusing to traffic with the doctrines and theories 
of psychoanalysis, and that the understanding of people and methods 
of guiding their behavior would be greatly strengthened by integrat- 
ing the recent developments in the psychology of learning with the 
concepts which have come out of the psychoanalytical school. 

To those of us who see value in the theories of the psychoanalysts, 
they become as much a part of psychology and psychological theory 
as any of the facts and laws which have been derived from quanti- 
tative and experimental methods. Even though they were derived by 
physicians by methods which are not experimental and statistical, 
it is my judgment that they should be accepted and integrated as part 
of the mass of psychological knowledge. 


SERVICES A STUDENT OF PSYCHOLOGY CAN RENDER 


It is natural that those who have learned the principles of the science 
of psychology as students wish to apply their learning to the guid- 
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ance and control of human affairs. Our colleges and universities for 
the past few decades have been giving thorough training to hundreds 
of students in the facts and principles of the science of psychology. 
Just as the student of physics or chemistry finds it desirable to apply 
the principles which he has learned to practical affairs, so these stu- 
dents of psychology have seen the vision of using the principles of 
psychology in practical applications. 

What are the services that a student of psychology can render? 

In the first place a psychologist can administer and interpret the 
tests and scales which have been devised for mental measurement. 
The measurement movement has left in its wake a number of care- 
fully worked out scales which are practicable and serviceable. These 
scales find immediate use in vocational guidance. In the experiment 
set up in New York City a few years ago under the heading of Ad- 
justment Service the giving of psychometric tests and examinations 
was the central feature of the service offered. Mental tests yielded 
measures of the level of mentality. The Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank could be scored for more than thirty different occupations to 
denote the vocational direction of interest. The Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory was found to have a diagnostic significance for voca- 
tional aptitude. Special aptitude tests in mechanical ability, art, 
musical talent, manual dexterity, and the like also were found useful. 
Such tests are in current use in the counseling service of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation and in the various Service Centers established 
by the Psychological Corporation in cities throughout the country. 
Also in such organizations as the Vocational Adjustment Bureau for 
Girls of New York City, the Junior Employment Service under the 
Board of Education of Philadelphia, and similar agencies, tests and 
scales have, in recent years, become almost an essential feature of 
modern guidance. 

Practically every well-run school system will administer one or 
more group intelligence tests during the pupil’s school career. The 
World Book Company states that the sale of tests has kept up in a 
remarkable way in recent years. These tests are used in the classifica- 
tion of pupils in school, in informing pupils concerning their possi- 
bilities for profiting by further education, and in interpreting difficul- 
ties in special subjects. The interested principal or teacher will find 
test results of value in many different ways. 
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These same tests and scales have become a necessary feature of 
practice in courts, in the classification of inmates in correctional insti- 
tutions, in clinical case studies in mental hospitals, and in institutions 
for the feeble-minded. Members of the Association of Consulting 
Psychologists, according to the classification in the Yearbook, are em- 
ployed in fifteen different types of institutions or organizations, in- 
cluding business and industry, church, mental clinic, college, court, 
hospital, institutions for delinquents or feeble-minded, for the aged, 
for children, parent education, placement, school, social agency, and 
vocational or placement bureau. In each of these the psychologist is 
called upon to administer and interpret mental tests. 

In the second place, the psychologist is called upon to study more 
intensively children who present problems in school. Children who 
present reading difficulties or difficulties with arithmetic or spelling 
are referred to the psychologist, whose special training in understand- 
ing these functions and their deviations makes him competent to under- 
stand the difficulty and to make recommendations for remedial train- 
ing. The psychologist is called upon for help with pupils having 
speech disorders, defective hearing, poor eyesight, as well as with 
the large number of mentally subnormal pupils who must receive their 
education in special classes. The psychologist is asked to study and 
advise concerning pupils who present failures in school. He is ex- 
pected to be able to make inquiries into the level of ability, motiva- 
tion, disturbing emotional factors, and the like which retard or pre- 
vent normal school progress. The psychologist is called upon for 
help with children who present disciplinary problems, and his advice 
is sought in understanding pupils with personality problems who do 
not fit easily into the school’s program and régime. 

Psychologists have been employed in business and in industry. They 
have been given the task of studying problems of personal manage- 
ment and personnel selection. Such a corporation as the Procter and 
Gamble Company maintains a large staff of psychologists in its indus- 
trial relations division to study the problems of personnel in all their 
phases. Large department stores use the services of psychologists 
in connection with their personnel problems. At the present time the 
U. S. Employment Service of the Department of Labor in Washing- 
ton has established an occupational research program to investigate 
the relation between the nature of the job and the characteristics of 
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workers with a view toward devising methods for a more suitable 
placement of workers in jobs for which they are suited both by apti- 
tude and interest. In this same connection the principles of psychol- 
ogy have been applied to advertising, and several important adver- 
tising agencies are employing competent psychologists for technical 
advice in connection with their work. The Psychological Corporation 
and private agencies have been called upon by industry to conduct 
surveys of current demand for various products, and the psycholo- 
gist’s methods for studying motivation and interests have been utilized 
in these projects. 

Finally, psychologists have applied the principles of the science to 
an understanding of a large variety of personal problems of indi- 
viduals both for a better understanding of them and in helping in- 
dividuals to make better adjustments to their problems. These 
psychologists have been called upon as private consultants to interpret 
and offer advice concerning the personal problems of mental hygiene. 
In the latest Yearbook of the Association of Consulting Psychologists 
64 of the Association members have listed themselves as private con- 
sultants. Problems of sex and marriage offer a second field for pri- 
vate consultation. Such agencies as the Institute of Family Relations 
in Los Angeles, California, and the Family Consultation Bureau of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, employ 
psychologists as members of their staff, and much of their work in 
counseling individuals and families with regard to their problems 
requires expert psychological interpretation. One of our members in 
Cleveland specializes in guidance on family problems. A third area 
for counseling on personal problems concerns matters relating to suc- 
cess and efficiency. Many of those who practice as private consultants 
are approached by individuals who have formed bad personal habits 
which interfere with their success or need advice with regard to voca- 
tional choice or retraining in order to increase their efficiency. The 
psychologist, through his training in an understanding of the condi- 
tions underlying efficiency and the conditions for effective learning, 
is eminently fitted to advise concerning individuals with problems of 
this character. Finally, the psychologist may be called upon to advise 
individuals with a variety of other problems such as those which come 
under the head of recreation, planning of a daily schedule, the régime 
of living, and even more fundamental problems concerning life values. 
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THE PROVINCE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING 


The province of psychological counseling, to go back to Thorndike’s 
definition of psychology, is to explain why an individual acts and thinks 
and feels as he does and also to redirect the behavior, thoughts, and 
emotions of an individual toward more adequate adjustment and more 
complete integration. Psychological counseling then involves diag- 
nosis and education. As thus conceived psychological counseling is a 
direct outgrowth and application of all that the science of psychology 
has to offer. 

From persons rendering these services has emerged the Association 
of Consulting Psychologists. As a group we are struggling for a 
clearer definition of our own position and our relations with others 
with whom we must work. In particular, there has arisen some con- 
fusion and a certain amount of conflict with at least four groups of 
workers—members of other professions with whom we hold some- 
thing in common. It is evident that the work of the psychologist will, 
of necessity, overlap and conflict with the work of other professional 
groups who are employing psychological principles in their work. 
These are, first, psychiatrists, second, guidance counselors in schools, 
third, social workers, and fourth, efficiency engineers. 

Psychiatry, for instance, is a branch of the medical profession which 
deals with individuals exhibiting more or less serious mental disorders. 
Psychiatry has developed its own body of principles, but implicit in 
all the practice of psychiatry is knowledge and use of what the science 
of psychology has to offer. Indeed the psychiatrist studies psycho- 
pathology in his training and practices psychology in his work. The 
American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, which is a board of 
twelve members, four from the American Neurological Association, 
four from the American Psychiatric Association, and two neurologists 
and two psychiatrists elected by the section on Nervous and Mental 
Disorders of the American Medical Association, has drawn up stand- 
ards for the training of psychiatrists. These standards require for 
their completion a period of six years of training beyond graduation 
from medical school. These six years include completion of a gen- 
eral interneship of not less than one year in a hospital, a period of 
three years of study after the general interneship which will include 
as subject matter intensive training in neuroanatomy, neurophysiology, 
neuropathology, clinical neurology, psychobiology, psychopathology, 
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clinical psychiatry, and other basic medical science. Of these three 
years at least eighteen months shall be spent in active work in hos- 
pitals, clinics, dispensaries, and diagnostic laboratories. And, finally, 
the last two years must be spent in practice in psychiatry and neu- 
rology. Psychiatry, then, is an integration of the practice of medi- 
cine and psychology and by these standards guarantees a high selec- 
tion of candidates to the profession and a thoroughness and adequacy 
of training which cannot but command respect. 

Teachers and guidance counselors in school daily use psychology 
which is taught to them in teachers colleges and normal schools. 
Teachers and counselors are trained to give both group and individual 
and mental tests, and increasingly they are becoming competent in 
interpreting test results, in making intensive case studies, and in using 
psychological principles in guiding and counseling children in their 
charge. 

Social workers use psychology as an important phase of their work. 
In the New York School of Social Work courses are listed under such 
titles as ““The Nature and Varieties of Human Behavior,” ‘‘Psycho- 
biology,” “Case Studies in Mental Hygiene,” “Problems of Child- 
hood,” and “Social Implications of Intellectual Differences.”’ A\l- 
though the word psychology does not appear in these titles, it is 
evident that they distinctly designate courses in psychology applied to 
the problems of the social case worker. 

Efficiency engineers, while perhaps not specifically trained in psy- 
chology, use the same methods of research and investigation which 
students in psychology receive during their period of study. 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE PSYCHOLOGIST 


Psychologists, to guarantee a place for themselves, must not only 
know more psychology than any of these other groups, but must 
know more than psychology. If psychology is to be applied the 
psychologist must know something of the field to which it is to be 
applied. The psychologist who is to apply himself to the problems 
of the mentally deficient must know something about the needs and 
problems of mental defectives—their personal needs, their vocational 
training, their relation to society, and their many special problems. 
The school psychologist must be a master of the problems of educa- 
tion, the school, the teacher, and the relations of the school to the 
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home and community. The psychologist in business must be thor- 
oughly conversant with the problems of the organization which he 
serves. The psychologist attached to a court should have gained mas- 
tery of the principles of criminal law. The psychologist in penal 
institutions must be thoroughly grounded in principles of penology 
and criminology. The psychologist who proposes to serve as a family 
consultant must have more than an offhand knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the family, while the psychologist serving as the child guid- 
ance expert cannot expect to be successful without thorough training 
in principles of child development and the problems of individual 
guidance. Any psychologist would do well to make himself master 
of the profession he serves. 

It is my conviction that the preparation of a consulting psycholo- 
gist in the applied fields can be obtained in graduate departments of 
academic psychology only by the extremely competent individual who 
is capable, on his own initiative, of making himself master of the field 
in which he intends to work. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
is recognized as a scientific degree and not as a professional degree. 
Those who obtain the degree of Doctor of Philosophy are looked 
upon as scientists and as experimentalists, but not as members of a 
profession. In the program of the Summer School at Letchworth 
Village, lecturers who hold a Ph.D. degree are asked to read papers © 
on such topics as “Studies of Growth and Sex Hormones,” ‘“An- 
thropometric Measures in Racial Differences,’ and ‘‘The Gene and 
Its Role in Vital Functions.” The holder of the Ph.D. degree is 
looked upon primarily as a scientist. 

It would be advisable for any young man or woman who considers 
going into psychology as a profession to make himself master, at the 
same time, of some other field. So far as the psychologist serves the 
medical profession without training in medicine he will continue to 
have a limited position as a sort of laboratory assistant. Anyone 
who wishes to apply principles of psychology to an understanding 
and treatment of problems of mental disorder, however mild in 
nature, should equip himself with training equivalent to that which 
psychiatrists have set for themselves. If some psychologists are dis- 
gruntled because psychiatrists are more successful in their practice, 
and are more respected as experts in their field, the answer is not far 
to seek. It is because in their training psychiatrists really have gained 
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a competence which those who are limited merely to a psychological 
training do not have. So the applications of psychology to those 
suffering from mental disorder are probably rightfully reserved for 
those whose training fit them successfully to meet such problems, 
namely, those who have had training which a medical course gives. 

So far as the psychologist serves education without being an edu- 
cator, he will continue to be a routine worker competent only to ad- 
minister and interpret mental tests without being given full authority 
in the study and disposition of problems. Anyone who wishes to prac- 
tice psychology in schools should also qualify as a teacher or an 
educator. In seeking the services of a school psychologist one of the 
qualifications almost inevitably demanded is that the person should 
have had a certain amount of teaching experience in the type of school 
in which he intends to work. The young man or woman trained only 
in psychology will find the positions open to him limited to the ad- 
ministration and interpretation of test results. Those who can be 
counted on to qualify to interpret psychology as experts in the 
schools should hold the degree of Doctor of Education indicating 
that he is first of all an educator who has qualified to use his psycho- 
logical training in application to educational problems. 


PART PSYCHOLOGY CAN PLAY IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


This is not to say that there is no place for the consulting psychologist 
as such. The consulting psychologist as a specialist in the diagnosis 
and education of behavior, thought, and feeling should play an im- 
portant and indispensable part in social economy. As fast as prob- 
lems of social welfare and individual well-being are recognized as 
involving the behavior, thought, and feeling of individuals and’ as 
the diagnosis of these aspects of personality and their education are 
recognized as technical matters not comprehended and understood by 
the average man but only by those who have given them careful study, 
the consulting psychologist will be in demand. With all the mobiliza- 
tion of human resources implicit in the plans for social security of the 
National Government at the present time, there is immense need for 
just such technical study of individuals and there should be an im- 
mediate demand for specialists in such study. There is a place, then, 
for those who are trained primarily as psychologists to understand 
and direct the diagnosis and education of individuals. As schools 
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recognize that pupils who do not adjust to the routine of the school 
require expert attention by those whose training has been funda- 
mentally psychological, and persons who have such training become 
available, psychologists in increasing degree will be employed by 
schools. As industries recognize that their problems of personnel 
are not solved by an untrained employment manager and that those 
trained in psychology possess superior methods in selecting and train- 
ing workers, psychologists will be sought by industry. As courts and 
prisons realize that the problems of crime and delinquency are pri- 
mary social and psychological problems, and psychologists demon- 
strate that their training makes them qualified to understand and re- 
educate these social offenders, psychologists will be sought for this 
work. Psychologists will become a recognized professional group as 
soon as they demonstrate that they have services to render and they 
will do this just as soon as they acquire skill in the application of psy- 
chological facts and theories to the understanding and education of 
individuals. There is a place for a profession of those whose training 
is primarily psychological. 

At the same time, as a profession, psychology will never be able 
to limit the practice of psychology to psychologists. Psychiatrists, 
educators, visiting teachers, social workers, efficiency engineers, min- 
isters, and others will continue to use the facts and principles of the 
science of psychology as tools in their work. But the consulting 
psychologist can defend the name of psychologist by limiting it to 
those who are competent in their training and experience to apply 
psychology to the various human problems which it is capable of 
serving. 

The Association of Consulting Psychologists is committed in New 
York State to attempt to secure legislative protection by a form of 
permissive licensing which will not limit the applications of psychology 
to those who meet certain qualifications, but will guarantee that those 
who are registered as licensed psychologists can be counted upon by 
the public as having the training and competency which the state re- 
quires. This will be a protection both for the psychologists and the 
public against the quacks and charlatans who wish to pose as trained 
and reputable psychologists. 

Psychology as a science in setting forth facts and principles with 
regard to the nature of personality, the ways in which individuals 
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differ, the forces at work in individual growth and development, the 
conditions under which learning takes place, the conditions of ef- 
ficiency, and the nature of adequate personal adjustment, offers at 
the present time a unique contribution to human welfare. Physical 
sciences have taught us how to control the natural world, and with 
the increase in technological development we are told that there is 
no excuse for anyone to have to endure physical privation or hardship 
but that there is enough of the necessities of life for everyone. The 
greatest problems concerning us today are those of our social organ- 
ization which controls human relationships, and the motives which 
govern man’s behavior in our society. We need a reconstructed 
social order, but we also need and will always need to know how 
to help individuals to adjust to the society in which they find them- 
selves. The field of psychological counseling possesses vast possi- 
bilities for rendering distinctive service in showing how the motives 
of man may be changed in order to realize a reconstruction of society, 
and how the individual may be taught and may learn to adjust him- 
self more adequately to society. 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN PERSONNEL WORK* 


(REVISED AND ENLARGED) 


HE effectiveness of a program of 

personnel work depends to a large 
extent upon the teacher’s knowledge of 
and skill in work with individuals. In 
the past, teachers have been taught to 
educate; they have not been educated to 
guide. There is, accordingly, need for 
in-service education of teachers in the 
development and guidance of students. 
Instruction in such work in institutions 
for the education of teachers is likewise 
basic to universally effective student per- 
sonnel work. It is the purpose of this 
volume to help teachers do better the 
work with individuals which, of neces- 
sity, they must do, adequately or other- 
wise. 

In order to accomplish this purpose 
the book presents three major divisions, 
namely, individualization in education, 
student adjustments, and techniques. 

Part I aims to orient the teacher in 
the field of individual development and 
guidance by: (1) defining personnel 
work; (2) describing programs ranging 
from those employing no specialists to 
those employing a psychologist, visiting 
teacher, vocational counselor, dean of 
girls, dean of boys, and other specialists 
in guidance; and (3) discussing the re- 
ciprocal relations between teacher and 


* By Ruts Srranc. 


specialists. Three chapters are devoted 
to the concrete detailed description of 
the contribution of the teacher to the 
guidance program in his role as class- 
room teacher, homeroom teacher, and 
club sponsor in schools having specialists 
and in schools having no specialists. 

Part II presents methods and informa- 
tion useful in the identification and solu- 
tion of problems of educational guidance, 
mental hygiene, health, discipline, and 
social relationships. The survey of 
problems of adjustment indicates the 
kinds of difficulties which high school 
and college students are meeting, and 
suggests changes in the environment that 
might prevent many of these problems 
from arising. The chapter on educa- 
tional guidance deals with problems of 
choice of college and curriculum and 
with the problem of failure in school 
work. In another chapter the reader’s 
attention is directed to behavior indica- 
tive of good adjustment before factors 
in maladjustment are discussed and the 
level of mental hygiene on which the 
teacher may safely work indicated. Dis- 
cipline cases are treated as a problem 
of character education and mental hy- 
giene. 

Part III carries further the discus- 
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sion of certain technics that will enable 
teachers not only to make their own 
contacts with students more construc- 
tive but also to coéperate more intelli- 
gently with guidance specialists. A 
chapter each is devoted to how to inter- 
view, how to make significant observa- 
tions of children’s behavior, how to use 
rating scales and tests, how to secure 
daily schedules of the pupils’ twenty-four 
hour activities, and how to make case 
studies. The danger of the misuse and 
misinterpretation of tests and other in- 
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struments is emphasized and the impor- 
tance of intuition, wisdom, and sympathy 
on the part of the adviser is recog- 
nized. 

The illustrations used are chiefly from 
the high school and college levels, but 
the principles and technics described are 
applicable to the elementary school as 
well. Since guidance is a continuous 
process, an understanding of personnel 
procedures on all educational levels is 
necessary for a complete understanding 
of the work in a particular age group. 








INTRA-FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS AND 
PUPIL ADJUSTMENT* 


HIS study of the relation between 

certain selected factors in the home 
environment of junior-senior high school 
pupils and the adjustment and behavior 
of these pupils in school sought (1) to 
develop a measure of various factors in 
the home environment of junior-senior 
high school pupils commonly assumed to 
be of importance in determining pupil 
adjustment and behavior; (2) to dis- 
cover relationships between the factors 
in the home environment of pupils and 
their adjustment in school; and (3) to 
test assumptions frequently found in the 
literature in this field. 

Information concerning the homes of 
the junior-senior high school pupils was 
obtained by means of questionnaires. 
The Sims Score Card for Socio-Eco- 
nomic Status, Form C, was used to ob- 
tain a measure of the socio-economic 
level of the home. The Symonds Ad- 


justment Questionnaire, Form D, was 


used to get a measure of the adjustment 
of pupils. A (Questionnaire on Intra- 
Family Relationships was constructed 
for use in the study, and covered items 
in the literature dealing with home 
membership, home supervision, discipline, 
relations between parents and children, 
relations between children, and relations 
between parents. The basic data used 
in the study were obtained from the 
above questionnaires. Other data used 
in the study, such as age, intelligence, 
health, and scholastic achievement were 
obtained from the pupils’ school records. 
The questionnaires were given to ap- 
proximately 700 junior-senior high school 
pupils. 

A scoring key for the Intra-Family 
Questionnaire was developed in the 
study. The reliability of the Question- 
naire was tested by the method of split 
halves. The validity of the Question- 
naire was determined by comparing the 
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records of trained social workers who 
had visited the homes with the replies 
of the pupils to the questionnaires. A 
further test of the validity of the Ques- 
tionnaire was obtained by having guid- 
ance workers of the school familiar with 
the homes of the pupils rate pupils’ re- 
plies for accuracy. Pupils in grades 9 
to 12 were grouped in two ways. First, 
well-adjusted, normal, and _ poorly-ad- 
justed groups were formed on the basis 
of scores made on the Symonds Adjust- 
ment Questionnaire. Second, well-ad- 
justed, normal, and_ poorly-adjusted 
groups were formed on the basis of 
teacher designation of pupils as well-ad- 
justed, normal, or poorly-adjusted. The 
questionnaires were scored and correla- 
tions were found between adjustment as 
measured by the Symonds Adjustment 
Questionnaire and the various home fac- 
tors. Correlations were also found be- 
tween adjustment as designated by teach- 
ers and various home factors. The 
results obtained in the study were checked 
against the opinions of representative 
groups of parents, teachers, and parent 
education workers. 


FINDINGS 


The reliability coefficient of the Intra- 
Family Questionnaire is .841 based upon 
the correlation of one half of the ques- 
tionnaire against the other half. Cor- 
rected by the Spearman-Brown Formula, 
this coefficient was found to be .913. 
Eighty-five per cent of the replies of the 
pupils were in complete agreement with 
the reports found in the social case his- 
tories and an additional 7 per cent were 
found to be in partial agreement. Eighty- 
four per cent of the pupils’ and guidance 
workers’ replies were in agreement and an 


additional 7 per cent were in partial 
agreement. 

The above data give evidence of the de- 
pendability of the Intra-Family Question- 
naire in its original form for use in ob- 
taining information concerning pupils’ 
homes from the pupils themselves. 

Statistically significant differences were 
found between the percentages of the re- 
plies of the teacher-designated poorly- 
adjusted and well-adjusted groups for 60 
items of the Intra-Family Questionnaire 
for pupils in grades 9 to 12. These items 
form a reliable basis for discovering spe- 
cific adequacies or ‘inadequacies in the 
home life of pupils. 

The opinions of representative groups 
of parents, teachers, and workers in par- 
ent education concerning the association 
with adjustment of each factor listed in 
the Intra-Family Questionnaire are, with 
but few exceptions, in general accord with 
the associations indicated by the percent- 
ages of pupils found in the poorly-adjusted 
and well-adjusted groups. The findings 
of the study, therefore, present statistical 
support for most of the theories and prac- 
tices advocated by psychologists and work- 
ers in the fields of child development and 
parent education. 

The associations found in the study be- 
tween family relations and adjustment as 
measured either by the Symonds Adjust- 
ment Questionnaire or by adjustment as 
designated by teachers indicate certain 
areas in the home environment of junior- 
senior high school pupils where significant 
work with the home may be done. Many 
items or combinations of items in the 
questionnaire reveal specific deficiencies or 
inadequacies in the home environment 
upon which workers in the schools can 
base their work with the home. 
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IN EDUCATION 


THE EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL PLANS OF 
COLLEGE SENIORS* 


INCE guidance is commonly ac- 

cepted as a primary objective of 
education, college seniors may be ex- 
pected to have received its most pro- 
longed benefits. In this study of the 
educational and vocational plans of col- 
lege seniors in relation to the curricula 
and the guidance programs in forty-five 
Pennsylvania colleges, a group of approx- 
imately five thousand college seniors is 
investigated to ascertain (a) why they 
decided to come to college and when 
they made their decisions, (b) what 
plans they had for a lifework and when 
they made their vocational choices, (c) 
what provisions the colleges they at- 
tended had for ascertaining their plans 
and for guiding them toward their ac- 
complishment, (d) whether the students 
felt that this guidance had actually in- 
fluenced them in certain respects, and (e) 
how pertinent to their vocational plans 
were the curricula pursued by students 
planning to enter six selected occupa- 
tions. Further inquiry is made to de- 
termine (f) the periods when decisions 
about going to college and about a voca- 
tion were made, (g) the factors said to 
have influenced these decisions, (h) the 
vocations that attracted the best informed 
and the least in the 
group, (7) the subjects of greatest inter- 
est to these students and the factors pre- 
venting their further pursuit of them in 
college. The investigation attempts to de- 
tect any patterns that seem characteristic 
of the students entering the occupational 
fields of law, medicine, business, ministry, 
marriage and home-making, and journal- 


informed seniors 


Pu.D. Teachers 


*By Hirpa TuretKetp, 
Education, No. 639. 


ism. It shows the importance of the 


college curricula in vocational guidance. 


FINDINGS 


From this group of college seniors, it is 
shown that by far the greater number 
had considered college before or during 
their first year in high school, but that 
many did not make a definite decision 
to enter college until their senior year. 
Vocational aims in attending college re- 
ceived far more emphasis than cultural 
ones. ‘These seniors preferred subjects 
in which they had had most prolonged 
study, which were more frequently rep- 
resented in college curricula, and which 
seemed to them to possess more life 
values. More credit for stimulating in- 
terest was given to extramural sources 
than to influences in school and college. 
Half the seniors had been diverted from 
their earlier interests by college require- 
ments or new interests. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
seniors claimed that they had entered 
college with a fairly definite vocational 
plan; five per cent indicated none upon 
the eve of graduation. Women seniors 
chose their vocations earlier than men, 
and were more influenced by home and 
school factors. Family affiliations, profit, 
and intellectual interest weighed more 
heavily in the men’s choices. 

Professions, in which teaching predom- 
inated, were chosen by more than three- 
fourths of these seniors; business, by 
less than one-fifth. Slightly more than 
two per cent mentioned manufacturing, 
and less than one per cent was repre- 
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sented in each of the other census oc- 
cupational classifications. The high 
selectivity of the group was further 
shown by its variance from the percent- 
ages of the general population found in 
the various occupations. ‘The wider the 
range of curricular offerings the greater 
was the variety of vocations chosen in 
the colleges. 

In the six groups of seniors studied, 
earliest college decisions were "indicated 
by the marriage and journalist groups, 
the latest by the seniors entering business 
and the ministry; yet the earliest vo- 
cational choices were made by the legal 
and medical groups, and the latest by the 
women indicating marriage. A liberal 
education attracted more of the busi- 
ness, journalist, and marriage groups; 
and vocational preparation, more of the 
ministers, physicians, and lawyers. The 
journalist group was more interested in 
financial profit; the ministers were less 
interested proportionately in the intel- 
lectual values of their chosen vocation 
than any of the other groups. Marked 
preferences in the field of natural 
sciences were indicated by the medical 
group, in social sciences by the legal 
and business groups, and in literature 
and fine arts by the remaining groups. 
In college achievement test scores, the 
medical group far excelled the others in 
natural sciences, the legal group in social 
sciences, and the journalists in litera- 
ture. During their college course, the 
medical students completed the largest 
percentage of their hours in natural 
sciences, the legal group in_ social 
sciences, and the ministers and marriage 


With 
the exception of the marriage group, 
which showed concentration in the lan- 
guages, these seniors showed a tendency 


group in literature and fine arts. 


to prefer and to pursue subjects in the 
fields related to their vocational in- 
terests. 

On the whole, the colleges which were 
included in this study showed little evi- 
dence of planned vocational guidance pro- 
grams. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Until better techniques for testing and 
analyzing personality are developed, 
more accurate knowledge concerning vo- 
cational qualifications, requirements, and 
trends is available, more expert guidance 
counsellors are trained, and more recog- 
nition is accorded the vocational guid- 
ance of students as a function of the 
college, guidance programs in college 
should endeavor to present as wide a 
range of vocational information and ex- 
perience as possible, on the assumption 
that from such a varied menu the stu- 
dent will assimilate those portions for 
which an appetite has been fostered by 
his natural ability and previous interests. 
Since types of occupations, conditions of 
employment, and a person’s own reac- 
tions to specific vocational conditions 
change so rapidly, the most important 
elements in the training of college stu- 
dents for life would seem to be a tenta- 
tive attitude, adaptability, adjustability, 
and versatility. To that end the curric- 
ula should be varied, the ends clearly 
defined, the administration flexible, and 
the content meaningful to the student. 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


























From the New York Weorld- 


Telegram— 


Educators Hit “Spy” Activities 


Teachers College Leaders Denounce 
the American Legion Proposals 
as “Arrogance” 


The activities of military organizations 
in the schools drew protests from a num- 
ber of liberal educators at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The Social Frontier, educational mag- 
azine edited by Professor George S. 
Counts, denounced as “arrogance” the 
proposal of Jeremiah Cross, Bronx 
County commander of the American Le- 
gion, that his organization attempt to 
take over the United Parents’ Associa- 
tions. 

It criticized the “antics” of Dr. Henry 
E. Hein, principal of James Monroe 
High School, whom it accused of “rush- 
ing’ to the American Legion to inform 
it of “radical propaganda” by a parents’ 
organization because the parents said the 
legion was spreading propaganda. 

The Social Frontier proposed an in- 
vestigation of “all attempts by outside 
organizations to influence public school 
policy” by a national committee of edu- 
cators. 

Meanwhile, Dr. W. G. Kimmel, of 
Teachers College and managing editor 
of The Social Studies, a magazine, criti- 
cized in similar vein the activities of the 
Association of Junior Military and Naval 


Organizations, especially its instructions 
to children to spy on teachers. 

“If the remarks and released state- 
ment of Naval Cadet William J. Siegrist, 
reported in the School Page of the 
World-Telegram recently, are to be 
taken seriously, fair-minded citizens and 
especially parents and teachers of the 
social studies can only view them with 
alarm,” he said. 

Declaring a “Rome or Berlin date- 
line’ would have been appropriate for 
these statements, Dr. Kimmel asked Mr. 
Siegrist “what brand of fascism” he 
espoused and whether he believed in 
freedom of teaching the many-sided 
aspects of modern problems.” He said 
the “heresy hunting and spying on teach- 
ers” advocated by Mr. Siegrist was “de- 
plorable, repulsive and un-American.” 

“Is he trying to foment a ‘red scare’ 
in the schools to attract attention to his 
organization?” asked Dr. Kimmel. 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


Says Class Conflict Must Be 
Recognized 


Educators must recognize the problem 
of class conflict if they are to make their 
educational aims definite, Professor John 
L. Childs, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, said in a recent address 
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on “Education and the Social Conflict” 
in Milbank Chapel. 

“Economic developments which have 
deepened class conflicts have been reduc- 
ing the size and prestige of the historic 
middle class,” he said. “An educational 
movement concerned with preserving 
democratic ideals should not be indiffer- 
ent to this, nor should it attempt to mini- 
mize class conflicts or presume to har- 
monize the differences. 

“Educational leaders must choose and 
should align themselves with the work- 
ing class and organized labor,” he added. 
“IT myself have joined the ‘Teachers’ 
Union.” 

Dr. Childs said Karl Marx was “one 
of the greatest intellectual giants of the 
nineteenth century” and still “one of the 
best guides.” 


From the New York Herald- 


Tribune— 


Piping Parson Takes Students on 
“Isms” Tour 


Pastor Howell’s Columbians Peep into 
the Mechanics of the Proletarian 
Set-Up 


The Reverend Clarence V. Howell, of 
the Methodist Episcopal clergy, stood in 
the snow in front of the main entrance 
to Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, piping earnestly at his little golden 
Swedish hunting horn. Out came a score 
of students, eager for another of Mr. 
Howell’s “reconciliation trips,’ and pres- 
ently they were piped to the subway on 
a tour of inspection of all sorts and con- 
ditions of labor leaders, Socialists, Com- 
munists, Anarchists, “Wobblies,” and 
perhaps even a nihilist or two. 

First stop was the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, 22 West Sixteenth Street, where 
the students were to “see the technique 
of a labor union.” But when Mr. 
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Howell, still tooting his hunting horn, 
led his delegation up to the offices, he 
found Professor Jerome Davis, of the 
Yale Divinity School, and a group of 
theological students standing morosely 
outside. The doors were locked. Mr. 
Howell and Professor Davis pommeled 
noisily at the door until some people who 
lived upstairs came down and told them 
to go away. 

A blast at the hunting horn drew the 
band across the street to the headquar- 
ters of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union. But here, too, 
there was little to detain the tourists. 
David Dubinsky, militant leader of the 
I. L. G. W. U., was out of town. 

Somebody was home, however, at the 
Rand School, 7 East Fifteenth Street, 
where, according to Mr. Howell’s ad- 
vance publicity, August Claessens, secre- 
tary to the Socialist party, had promised 
to “answer a few questions with delight- 
ful humor and clarity.” While awaiting 
Mr. Claessens’ appearance the students 
inspected the Diego Rivera murals in the 
school auditorium and were especially in- 
terested in the panel called “Yea, the 
Sightless Grope for Blind Understand- 
ing.” 

“It represents,” interpreted Professor 
Davis facetiously, “the theological sem- 
inaries where the students do not under- 
stand but are groping in the darkness.” 

“Phooey,” said the students. 

At length, they were led upstairs to 
the library, where Mr. Claessens, stand- 
ing beneath a bust of Abraham Lincoln, 
assured them that the Party abjured vio- 
lence and would never attempt to achieve 
socialization of mines, mills and utilities 
without “the wholehearted support of 
the masses of the people.” 

Mr. Claessens spoke harshly of the 
Communists, who he said were not true 
believers in democracy. 

“T don’t want all the economic security 
in the world if I can’t have freedom,” 
he said. “Others can have all the Rus- 
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sian borscht they want, but I prefer to 
have a little freedom and call my soul 
my own.” 

Throughout his talk Mr. Claessens 
had smiled upon the divinity students and 
teachers, although he obviously suspected 
that some of them were “from Thir- 
teenth Street.” He became quite formi- 
dable, however, when they questioned 
him on the recent party rifts. 

“IT understand,” began Professor 
Davis, “that Norman Thomas’ column 
was censored in The New Leader.” 

“What has that to do with what I’m 
talking about?” demanded Mr. Claes- 
sens. “I have no desire to discuss in- 
ternal matters. All you're concerned 
about is the dirt. You've come here for 
scandal.” 

“Phooey,” cried the divinity students. 

“These internal problems are our af- 
fairs and not yours,” snorted Mr. Claes- 
sens. “If you want to know about them, 
get into the organization. You college 
people talk a heck of a lot, but when it 
comes to being a member of the party 
and practicing what you preach, then 
you're still in college.” 

Up spoke the Reverend George Butler, 
youthful pastor of the Community 
Church, Myrtle Beach, Conn. “As a 
member of the Socialist party from New 
Haven, I would like to know why Nor- 
man Thomas’ column was dropped,” he 
said. 

“It wasn’t dropped,” retorted Mr. 
Claessens. “There was a dispute over a 
certain matter and the editor thought 
that the column was untimely and held 
it up. The editor of a publication has 
the right to decide what is and what isn’t 
going into a certain edition.” 

He said that the censorship of Mr. 
Thomas’ column was “a matter of demo- 
cratic discipline.”” Mr. Thomas, he said, 
had debated publicly with Earl Browder, 
Communist leader, in defiance of party 
rules. 

The reconciliation 


tourists trouped 


out of the Rand School and headed for 
the Communist headquarters at 50 East 
Thirteenth Street. There they heard 
Vern Smith, an editor of The Daily 
Worker and until recently its Moscow 
correspondent. 

Comrade Smith proved to be a rather 
handsome, white-haired journalist who 
might have been a banker, a Williams 
College professor or a New England 
editor. 

Comrade Smith reported that things 
were becoming more democratic in Rus- 
sia. He assured the students that com- 
plete religious freedom existed there and 
that, while two-thirds of the churches 
had been closed, it was only by a volun- 
tary vote of the congregations them- 
selves. 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


Hits Super-Patriots as School 
Menace 


“Witch hunters,” inspired by super-patri- 
otic organizations and individuals are at- 
tacking the most useful part of American 
education through their efforts to restrict 
teachers of social science,” Dr. George 
S. Counts, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, said before 500 teachers 
attending the fifteenth annual meeting of 
the National Council for Social Studies 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

The “mania” against the teaching of 
so-called un-American doctrines in the 
schools, Dr. Counts said, has been re- 
sponsible for regulations in twenty-two 
states and the District of Columbia re- 
quiring teachers to take various loyalty 
oaths. 

The immediate sponsors of the restric- 
tive legislation he listed as the D. A. R., 
the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and “that super-American, 
William Randolph Hearst.” 
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From the New York Times— 


Vigorous Athletics Urged as an 
Escape from “Social Dishar- 
monies” of Our Times 


Man must turn to athletics and other 
forms of physical activity to protect him- 
self from the social ills prevalent today, 
Dr. Jesse F. Williams, professor of edu- 
cation of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, declared in a recent survey 
which is entitled The Challenge to 
Health. 

Relief from the emotional disturbances 
caused by modern “social disharmonies” 
could be obtained, according to Dr. Wil- 
liams, if persons would take part in the 
only “natural experience” left to them, 
physical education with its vigorous 
games, dances, camping, hiking and so 
forth. 

Physical education, however, must go 
beyond mere exercise of the muscles, he 
held, adding that, in his opinion, calis- 
thenics and the use of pulley weights 
and Indian clubs were “unspeakable 
stupidities.” 

To a man spending his working day 
in an assembly plant doing some kind of 
stereotyped labor, such as screwing nuts 
on their bolts, life may not be worth liv- 
ing, he said. But the way out, he added, 
is not through the means suggested by 
conventional educators, the “literary and 
humanistic discipline that has so sharply 
shaped American public and collegiate 
education. 

“We need to revive, even at the risk 
of being called pagans, the delights and 
integrations of the individual that depend 
upon situations in which the whole in- 
dividual reacts to challenges of the en- 
vironment,” he counseled. 

This would include athletic contests 
and vigorous games, dances that express 
dramatic action, and camping and hiking 
programs. 


From the New York Sun— 


Economics Study Too Abstract 


Professor Clark Urges Teachers to 
Stress Practical Problems at 
School 


A completely revised course of study in 
economics, which would stress practical 
problems instead of abstract principles, 
was recommended by Professor Harold 
F. Clark of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in a talk given before the 
Economics Teachers Association. The 
meeting was held at the downtown 
branch of City College. 

Students should learn about such mat- 
ters as the economics of building, of city 
and regional planning and of saving, Pro- 
fessor Clark said. He urged the Asso- 
ciation to set up a committee to study 
the economics of housing with a view to 
determining what should be taught along 
this line to the high school students of 
the city. 

“Probably 500,000 boys and girls are 
studying economics in high schools of the 
country at the present time,” Professor 
Clark stated. “About 400 of these will 
become professional economists, but our 
courses are organized as though we ex- 
pected all of these boys and girls to be- 
come technically trained economists. We 
teach abstract principles and hope our 
students will be able to apply them. We 
teach highly theoretical statements of 
economic law that apply only under cer- 
tain stated conditions. 

“The student sees that these conditions 
do not exist in the many parts of his 
world and consequently is unable to 
apply the principles that he learns.” 

Discussing material that could be sub- 
stituted in place of the present abstrac- 
tions, Professor Clark declared that 
“most certainly” there should be a study 
of the economics of housing in New York 
City—a study that would require a con- 
sideration of the facts at present in re- 
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gard to housing and the economic condi- 
tions necessary to change. 

Students should also learn the eco- 
nomic factors involved in the traffic prob- 
lem in New York City and in the rest 
of the country and the economic factors 
involved in building highways that will 
drastically reduce the number of acci- 
dents, he said. 


From the New York Times— 


Education in Broadest Relation to 
Student Environment Is Discussed 


Education in its broadest relationship to 
the student’s whole environment was dis- 
cussed by leaders in elementary, second- 
ary, and private schools who spoke at 
the opening sessions of the annual two- 
day regional conference of the Progres- 
sive Education Association in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Eleven hundred teachers 
registered for discussion groups and 
about 400 others visited the exhibits dur- 
ing the day. 

A group which devoted its attention 
to “Progress in the Elementary School” 
heard Miss Roma Gans of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, describe the 
broad basis upon which the progressive 
curriculum is founded. In relying upon 
a wide variety of materials for instruc- 
tion, instead of merely the traditional 
textbook, Miss Gans said, the new ob- 
jective was to judge accomplishment not 
merely by classroom standards but by 
the demands of life itself. 

Before a group primarily interested 
in developments in secondary school 
work, Dr. Lester Dix, Associate Direc- 
tor of the Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, spoke on administration problems, 
including scheduling, guidance of student 
activities and coérdination among teach- 
ers. 

Dr. Dix said that in view of the in- 
creasing responsibilities and duties of 


teachers in progressive schools size of 
faculties should be “at least doubled and 
salaries increased at least 50 per cent.” 

Professor John Dewey of Columbia 
University presided over the general af- 
ternoon session, at which problems of 
youth in home and school were discussed. 

George Soule, editor of The New Re- 
public, Professor John L. Childs of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and Dr. Ira S. Wile, associate in pedi- 
atrics at Mount Sinai Hospital, took 
part in a symposium on “The Next Dec- 
ade and Education,” which featured the 
dinner meeting of the Association. 

Rampant imperialism in Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan may throw the world 
into war, Mr. Soule warned. In the 
event of a world war the United States 
would find it very difficult to remain 
neutral, he said. 

Professor Childs explained that Amer- 
ican culture is now in the process of 
transition. 

Dr. Wile urged that education place 
less emphasis upon books and more stress 
upon activities in terms of “total mind 


and body.” 


From the Hartford (Conn.) 


Times— 





Popular Books Are Dramatic in 
the Writing 


Illustration Helpful in Painting Pic- 
ture in Vivid Tones 


Children deserve classroom materials 
which are as artistic and dynamic as 
those which are available for commer- 
cial purposes, according to Miss Rebecca 
J. Coffin, co-author of Picture-Script 
books, of Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Children’s books that belong to the 
days of the little red schoolhouse in con- 
tent and design are still pouring from 
the presses, Miss Coffin asserts. 
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Children demand dramatic action. No 
dead or “canned”’ illustrations are used. 
For example, the illustration of a rail- 
road tank car should be one of men fill- 
ing a tank car through the dome at the 
top of the car—not a stereotyped still 
of “any” tank car. 

“A young child cannot get all the in- 
formation he needs by reading. He just 
can’t read well enough. But he can get 
a great deal from pictures. We believe, 
therefore, that with the present-day fa- 
cilities in printing and picture processes, 
children’s books should be on a par with 
magazines and advertising in the way of 
illustration,” Miss Coffin and her asso- 
ciates maintain. 

“Children, however, do not need to 
have incidents hung on to other children, 
such as ‘Johnnie went to the circus; Tom 
did this—and that.’ The interest is in 
the incident itself.” 

Miss Coffin points out that important 
criteria used in judging the material for 
elementary school children are: 

“Is the content worthwhile, and does 
it function in the child’s life? Will the 
child’s natural reaction be one of interest 
in the book? Is the content expressed 
in direct and dramatic form that has a 
natural appeal for children? Is the 
format of the book suitable for its pur- 
pose? Does the price place the book 
within the reach of all?” 





From the New York Evening 
Journal— 


Can You Typewrite? You're an 
Illiterate If You Can’t, Says 
Professor 


Lend an ear, high school students, and 
listen to what Professor William Odell, 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, says about those of you who cannot 
operate a typewriter. 

“A high school student who cannot 


typewrite and who is planning to enter 
college is an illiterate person not ade- 
quately prepared for higher education,” 
declares the uptown educator, basing his 
contention, he says, on the belief that in 
a machine age the typewriter is a neces- 
sary writing tool. 

Assailing traditional methods of edu- 
cation, he urges every student to learn 
to type “so as to be able to pass the new 
essential test for literacy.” 








From the Jersey City (N. J.) 


J ournal— 


Can You Help Teach Eskimos? 


E. B. Dell, field service worker for the 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, Office of Indian Affairs, wants to 
know whether there is anyone—public 
school teacher, principal or college pro- 
fessor—who can give him advice on how 
to teach English to Eskimo children. 
Mr. Dell says that the Eskimo children 
under his charge in far-off Hooper Bay, 
Alaska, are very “shy and bashful” and 
do not like to speak English. 

For the past eight years Mr. Dell has 
been instructor at the school for Eskimos 
in Hooper Bay. These children, he re- 
ports in a letter to Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, do not take to the English 
language. They refuse to speak it out 
of school, and the only English they hear 
is that spoken in the classroom. 

This English handicap, says Mr. Dell, 
“is a very great factor in causing them 
to be very backward in school.” All 
other teachers in the vicinity meet with 
the same problem, he reports. “I be- 
lieve,” he declares, “that if I could once 
get them to try to use English, and to 
use what little English they do have at 
their command, their vocabularies would 
soon increase.” 

Dean Russell, realizing the importance 
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of this teaching problem, has consulted 
with professors at Teachers College. To 
the instructor in Alaska have gone sev- 
eral books and pamphlets, as well as ad- 
vice, suggesting how the timidity of the 
Eskimo youngster toward the English 
word can be overcome. 

The Eskimo children, Mr. Dell re- 
ports, are so shy and bashful that they 
will seldom try to use what little Eng- 
lish they do know. He says he has tried 
to interest them in their daily life and 
surroundings to the point where they 
would break into conversation, but he 
has had very little success along this line 
of endeavor. 

This, then, is the problem that faces 
Dean Russell and Teachers College. If 
anyone knows how to help Mr. Dell and 
other American teachers in Alaska imbue 
little Eskimo children with the love of 
the English spoken word, such informa- 
tion will be gratefully appreciated by the 
pedagogues. 

It seems that little Eskimo children 
have stumped the learned professors of 
education at Teachers College. 








From the New York Sun— 


Teachers’ Role 


Professor Reisner Urges Greater 
Activity in Affairs 


If democracy is to be safeguarded in the 
United States, teachers must learn to 
play a more important social role than 
they have played hitherto, Professor E. 
H. Reisner of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, said before the Eastern 
Kentucky Education Association. 

“In general,” he said, “the teacher 
must have some sense of the kind of 
government and economic life in which 
he lives, and in particular he must sense 
the stresses and strains of contemporary 
society and be actively interested in find- 
ing ways of easing them.” 


Given an adequately prepared teach- 
ing group, there are three conditions 
which are essential to the proper carry- 
ing on of their work as social agents in 
a democracy, Dr. Reisner declared. 

Teachers, he said, must be guaranteed 
freedom to seek the truth in their class- 
rooms, “protected against unjustly suspi- 
cious and hide-bound conservatism which 
makes it a crime to consider on their 
merits the problems of contemporary so- 
ciety.” They must learn to handle con- 
troversial issues “so that light rather 
than heat is the outcome,” and they must 
themselves have “a clear vision of the 
United States as a codperative demo- 
cratic community and a sincere devotion 
to that ideal.” 





From the Christian Science 


M onitor— 


New Finance Plans for Schools 
Urged 


Present taxation for school purposes 
throughout the United States is inade- 
quate in relation to the need and ability 
of the nation to support education, ac- 
cording to Dr. John K. Norton, Profes- 
sor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and an authority 
on school finance. 

Citing the recent study of the Brook- 
ings Institute, showing that even in the 
peak year, 1929, $15,000,000,000 of pro- 
ductive ability was not utilized, Dr. Nor- 
ton said that most of the problems of 
school finance were dependent upon the 
application of intelligence to the eco- 
nomic questions of production and con- 
sumption. 

The unequal ability of the states to 
support education, as shown by the range 
in average annual expenditure from $35 
per pupil in the poorer states to nearly 
$150 in New York and New Jersey, 
demonstrates the impossibility of equal- 
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izing educational opportunity on merely 
a state-wide basis, he said. Federal aid 
is necessary to insure an adequate mini- 
mum education to each American child, 
Dr. Norton declared, adding, however, 
that care must be taken not to curtail 
local control and initiative. 








From the New York Sun— 
Ratings Not What They Seem 


In‘eraational Savants Agree Marks 
Vary with the Examiners 


Frank recognition that present methods 
of marking examinations are not reliable, 
and that the results of the tests are, 
therefore, “not as impeccable and infal- 
lible as had been generally assumed, not 
only by the public but by educators them- 
selves,” was a striking note of the re- 
ports submitted at the third conference 
of the International Inquiry on Exami- 
nations, Dr. I. L. Kandel points out in 
the current news bulletin published by 
the Institute of International Education. 

The inquiry was initiated in 1931 at 
the suggestion of Dr. Paul Monroe, and 
is sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation 
and the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

At the first conference, four years ago, 
national committees of experts were ap- 
pointed in England, France, Germany, 
Scotland, and Switzerland to conduct in- 
vestigations into the problem of examina- 
tions, which, it was recognized, had im- 
portant social as well as educational 
implications. 

At the second conference, held in 1933, 
it was revealed that, from the technical 
point of view, the seriousness of the prob- 
lems of examinations had been under- 
estimated at the first conference. Final 
reports covering investigations of the 
previous four years were presented at 
the recent conference, and it is these re- 
ports that reveal the inadequacies of the 


examination results, Dr. Kandel writes. 

An investigation in Germany not only 
proved the unreliability of marking in 
examinations, but the fact that the judg- 
ments of teachers about their pupils are 
not safe guides for such a purpose, for 
example, as selection of admission to sec- 
ondary schools, Dr. Kandel writes in his 
report of the conference. Investigations 
conducted in the various countries showed 
discrepancies not only in written tests, 
but in oral examinations as well. It was 
found that ratings on a given test varied 
widely when given by different teachers. 

“Whether the results reached so far 
will lead to the adoption of new type 
examinations of the kind extensively used 
in this country, or whether attention will 
be devoted to improving the technic of 
marking the traditional essay type, or 
whether a combination of both will be 
used eventually is not definite at pres- 
ent,” Dr. Kandel added. “All that can 
be said is that great interest was shown 
in the samples of new type tests which 
were made available by the American 
delegates.” 


From the New York Herald- 
Tribune— 


Childhood Fear Held Factor in 
Adult Conduct 


Many adult feelings, such as doubt, in- 
security and lack of confidence, can be 
traced to attitudes resulting from child- 
hood frights, according to findings of 
Dr. Arthur T. Jersild and Dr. Frances 
B. Holmes, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, whose report of a three- 
year series of studies of fears of children 
was made public recently. Among events 
that may frighten infants, the investiga- 
tors report, are noises, strange objects or 
persons, unfamiliar situations, physical 
pains, shocks and events associated with 
them. 
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As a child grows older, he does not 
notice things or situations that formerly 
frightened him but develops fears of 
more remote or imaginary nature, the in- 
vestigators report. 

“Between the ages of two and five 
years there is a sharp decline in frequency 
of fear in response to such events as 
noise, strange objects, persons and situa- 
tions, and fear of falling,’ Dr. Jersild 
and Dr. Holmes said. 

“During this time there is a contrast- 
ing increase in fears of the dark, of im- 
aginary and supernatural creatures, and 
foreboding that an accident or injury 
might happen even though the environ- 
ment presents no startling or harrowing 
stimulus that demands an immediate ad- 
justment. 

“Fears of this character represent a 
high proportion of the fears of children 
at the age of five years; these fears con- 
tinue to be frequent throughout child- 
hood and on into adult years.” 

From five years on, there also is an in- 
crease of apprehensions about one’s per- 
sonal status, which includes fear of ridi- 
cule, fear of failure, and fear of the 
opinions of others in regard to personal 
performance, the investigators learned. 

They discovered that fear of animals 
was prominent in preschool years, and 
continued to appear into adult years. 

In one part of the study, in which 
members of a group of adults were asked 
to name childhood fears still persisting, 
more than 25 per cent fell into the cate- 
gory of “fear of animals.” 

Other fears reported still in effect in 
relatively large numbers were possible 
accident or injury through accidents; per- 
sonal failure or inadequacy; being alone 
in the dark; falling and high places, and 
pain and medical treatment. 

“When all fears of a prominently im- 
aginary character—including fear of the 
dark, of supernatural creatures, corpses 
and matters associated with death, being 
alone, criminal characters, dreams and 


nightmares, and characters from stories 
and pictures—are combined, this group 
represents 20.55 per cent of all fears re- 
ported as persisting from childhood into 
later years,” Dr. Jersild and Dr. Holmes 
wrote. 

Although some psychologists have in- 
sisted that every person has certain “in- 
stinctive” fears, such as fear of animals, 
large bodies of water, and reptiles, the 
studies failed to support such contentions. 
Some of the children exhibited fear when 
they first came in contact with large 
bodies of water, while others did not. 
Furthermore, it was apparently not the 
ocean as such that caused the fright, but 
the noise of the waves and the dash of 
the surf. 

In the case of animals, child fear was 
far from universal. Some became fright- 
ened when they first saw a strange 
animal, but other factors might have 
entered into the situation, the educators 
report. For example, a three-year-old 
boy displayed no fear on his first visit to 
the lion house, but became frightened 
when the lions roared. Another enjoyed 
his visit to the zoo until the hippopota- 
mus opened his mouth wide. 

During the course of one experiment, 
a group of children was requested to re- 
cover a toy from a box that contained a 
horned toad, and another from a _ box 
containing a harmless but active snake. 
The appearance of the toad, which re- 
mained motionless, did not frighten any 
of the children, but several were afraid 
of the snake, apparently because of its 
sudden and unexpected movements. Un- 
pleasant experiences with certain animals, 
reptiles or insects during which the child 
became frightened and developed a “con- 
ditioned” fear of animals may explain 
many cases of animal phobias in adults, 
the investigators say. 

Dr. Jersild and Dr. Holmes hold that 
many beneficial results come from certain 
justified fears, as distinguished from 
“irrational and imaginary” ones and that 
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fears sometimes directly prompt the in- 
dividual to develop useful skills. 

Concerning the elimination of harmful 
fears in children, the educators report 
that the most important aid is “develop- 
ment of skills and the provision of oppor- 
tunities for active and successful en- 
counters with the thing that is feared.” 

Other methods which can be used are 
verbal explanation and reassurance, in- 
struction as to specific methods of coping 
with fear, and in cases where the child 
appears to be suffering from the results 
of a long-standing fear, an analysis of the 
cause may be necessary. 

The studies were made at the Child 
Development Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege by a variety of methods, including 
direct observations of children by parents 
and adults, interviews with parents, 
teachers and children, questionnaires to 
adults concerning childhood and present 
fears, and observation of children in con- 
trolled experiments centering about com- 
mon fear situations. The results of all 
coincided remarkably well, the investiga- 
tors report. 


=— 


From the Washington Post— 


Inspiring Radio Music Advised 
for Defeatists 


Educator’s Formula Calls for Expres- 
sion of Lofty Sentiments Created 


The woman who awakens in a dis- 
gruntled frame of mind or who comes 
home tired at night feeling that nobody 
loves her and what’s-the-use-anyway may 
be able to brighten her world by turning 
on the radio to an inspiring piece of 
music. But merely listening to the music 
is not enough, according to Dr. Peter W. 
Dykema, professor of music education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


She should give expression in some way 
to the loftier sentiments the music awak- 
ens in her. 

In his study Women and Radio Music, 
just published by The Radio Institute of 
the Audible Arts, Professor Dykema dis- 
cussed how women can develop their per- 
sonalities through radio music. He cites 
the philosopher William James in sup- 
port of the idea that giving external ex- 
pression to the mood or feeling developed 
by music is essential for obtaining the 
value of that mood in the future. 

Professor Dykema quotes James as 
follows: “When you have been stirred by 
the beauty of music, try to find some way 
to show it by doing a kindly act. Speak 
courteously to your neighbor or your 
aunt, offer your seat to some one in the 
street car or do anything else that will 
represent an embodiment of that glow of 
kindly feeling which beautiful music pro- 
duces. Such an act will not only serve 
to make the original impression more last- 
ing, but will also keep you fresh for new 
impressions.” 

Professor Dykema also suggests an- 
other type of expression to the woman 
who would develop her personality 
through music. “She should endeavor to 
parallel the beauty of music in some other 
artistic form,” he said. “Trying to make 
or find a picture or a poem which em- 
bodies the impression produced by the 
music is a pleasant and worthwhile means 
of evaluating and remembering the music. 
This idea is the heart of the so-called ex- 
pressive or interpretative dancing. 

“Although lovely dancing is an art 
which demands much study and practice 
before it can be well done, any attempt 
to have the body respond with movements 
that are appropriate to the music serves 
to focus attention upon the music and 
to give a feeling of participating in the 
music itself.” 
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Teachers College 
Home Coming Day 


The Alumni are cordially invited to visit 
Teachers College on Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Wednesday, February 12. Morning 
classes will be open to all former students 
and a special afternoon program is being 
arranged. Dean and Mrs. William F. 
Russell will receive alumni and present 
students at tea in the Grace Dodge Room 
from 4:30 to 5:30. There will be danc- 
ing in the Thompson gymnasium in the 
evening. More detailed announcements 
concerning Home Coming Day will ap- 
pear in Teachers College News. 








Advanced School of Education 


The third Advanced School Forum will 
be held January 18. Professor Thomas 
Alexander will speak on “The New Col- 
lege Plan of Teacher Education,’ and 
Dr. Earl Anderson, Fellow of the Ad- 
vanced School, will present a paper on 
“Problems of Supply and Demand in 
Teaching.” 

The Forum on December 5 presented 
a stimulating opportunity for discussion. 
Dr. Edward H. Reisner spoke on “Na- 
tionalism: Its Debits and Credits,” and 
was followed by Dr. James H. McBur- 
ney, Fellow of the Advanced School, 
whose topic was “Contributions of Class- 
ical Dialectics and Rhetoric to a Philoso- 
phy of Discussion.” Many points of 
controversy arose which could not be 
settled in the limited period of time. 
Following the Forum, the members of 
the Advanced School and their guests 


gathered for tea before the fireplace in 
the work rooms, where students, faculty 
members, and visitors continued to ex- 
change points of view aroused by the 
Forum. Among the visitors were Rob- 
ert T. Rock, professor of psychology, 
Fordham University, New York City; 
Lester Neulen, superintendent of schools, 
Teaneck, N. J.; J. Edgar Drans- 
field, principal of Public School No. 3, 
West New York, N. J.; Henry N. 
Davis, supervisory principal, River Edge, 
N. J.; Emma Arent, formerly head of 
Department of Education, Western State 
College of Colorado, Gunnison, Colo.; 
Ernest Norton Henderson, retired, of 
Garden City, L. I.; Robert L. Burns, 
principal of the high school, Cliffside, 
N. J.; V. C. Arnspiger of the Erpi Pic- 
ture Consultants, New York City; Boris 
B. Bogoslovsky of the Cherry Lawn 
School, Darien, Conn.; Mordecai Soltes, 
director of the Jewish Welfare Board, 
New York City; Mr. Charles Sattgast, 
president of Sioux Falls College, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. Several doctoral candidates 
not in residence this year came in for 
the Forum and the tea. 


The Department of Advanced Profes- 
sional Education has recently accepted 
the following students as matriculated 
candidates: Herrick T. Bawden, Ray- 
mond M. Burrows, Harry G. Cayley, 
Irving Cheyette, Margaret Cooper, 
Clarence Gillett, William J. Lowry, 
Grant O. G. Rahn, Everett M. Stowe. 
Those matriculated by the Department 
of Educational Research for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy are: Bernard 
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W. Drake, Marjorie A. Hunsinger, 
Mrs. Kathleen Barid Manley, and Abra- 
ham Raskin. 


In reply to questions with regard to 
the number of students in the Advanced 
School this year, the office gives out the 
following figures: 


Candidates 
Total for 
Ph.D. Ed.D. 
Post-doctorate group .. 12 
Matriculated students in 
SAREE kx vc.ceearnes 127 107 20 
Matriculated students 
not in residence this 
EE <=nigeedee sees h 560 538 22 
ES “nase we eed ca atts 699 645 42 


These figures do not include the many 
additional students who are receiving 
guidance prior to matriculation. 


The Doctor of Education degree has 
been awarded to Frank R. Pauly, di- 
rector of curriculum research, Tulsa, 
Okla., and to Chester A. Pugsley, pro- 
fessor of education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Buffalo, N. Y. The Doctor of 
Philosophy degree has been conferred on 
twelve candidates since October 1, on 
the publication of their dissertations. 
They are: Ronald Yu Soong Cheng, 
The Financing of Public Education in 
China (published privately in China) ; 
Arthur Farwell Dodge, Occupational 
Ability Patterns (Bureau of Publica- 
tions of Teachers College); Gordon 
Ellsworth McCloskey, 4n Appraisal of 
Certain Phases of Economic Instruction 
in the Secondary Schools of New Jersey 
(published privately) ; Kate Vixon Wof- 
ford, A History of the Status and Train- 
ing of Elementary Rural Teachers of 
the United States, 1860-1930 (Thomas 
Siviter & Co.); George Baxter Smith, 
Purposes and Conditions Affecting the 
Nature and Extent of Participation of 


Adults in Courses in the Home Study 
Department of Columbia University, 
1925-1932 (Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College) ; Robert Hoppock, Job 
Satisfaction (Harper & Bros.); Tressa 
C. Yeager, An Analysis of Certain Traits 
of Selected High School Seniors Inter- 
ested in Teaching (Bureau of Publica- 
tions of Teachers College); Lloyd 
Meredith Jones, 4 Factorial Analysis of 
Ability in Fundamental Motor Skills 
(Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College) ; Russell Arthur Holy, The Re- 
lationship of City Planning to School 
Plant Planning (Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College); Palmer Calvin 
Weaver, Scholastic Ability and Progress 
in College in Relation to Five High 
School Factors (published privately) ; 
Margaret Sidney Quayle, 4 Study of 
Some Aspects of Satisfaction in the Vo- 
cation of Stenography (Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College) ; Florence 
Sara Dunlop, Subsequent Careers of 
Non-Academic Boys (The National 
Printers, Limited, Ottawa, Can.). 


For purposes of getting better acquainted 
with the work of each member, and for 
discussion of mutual problems, the post- 
doctorate group of the Advanced School, 
meets for luncheon every other week. 
To date three such meetings have been 
held. The discussions have been mainly 
on the question of how a post-doctorate 
student can get the most value from his 
experiences in college. 


Each of the members of the post-doc- 
torate group has agreed to organize a 
student-faculty conference on some topic 
of real interest to students in the Ad- 
vanced School, using the times set 
for these conferences in the various 
divisions, Foundations of Education, Or- 
ganization and Administration of Edu- 
cation, and Instruction. The first con- 
ference, in the Foundations division, was 
held December 18. The topic discussed 
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was “To What Extent Should Students 
in the Advanced School Participate in 
Problems of the Social Order, Outside 
of Regular Classroom Work?” Other 
conferences are being arranged. 


Administration of School Systems 


In the October 1935 issue of The Re- 
view of Educational Research there is 
an article on “Recent Trends in School- 
Plant Planning,’ which was prepared 
under the direction of Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt by Mr. Charles A. Lee and 
Mr. Price Chenault, former students 
in Educational Administration. 


The Commission for the Study of the 
Educational Problems of Penal Institu- 
tions for Youth has received an addi- 
tional grant of $12,500 from the Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York, Professor 
Engelhardt, chairman of the Commis- 
sion, reports. This grant supplements a 
previous grant of the same amount 
which has been expended in developing 
educational programs in Wallkill Prison, 
Wallkill, N. Y., and Clinton Prison, 
Dannemora, N. Y., as well as in the 
preparation of curriculum materials un- 
der the supervision of Professor H. B. 
Bruner. 


Professor John K. Norton has been ap- 
pointed to membership on the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, newly 
created by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Department of Superintendence. 


The dissertation of Dr. R. A. Holy, Re- 
lationship of City Planning to School 
Plant Planning, has recently been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. 


Mr. Ray L. Stinnette, who majored in 
Educational Administration during the 
past year, is now superintendent of the 
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Sedgwick County High School System 
at Julesburg, Colo. 








Adult Education 


Professor Lyman Bryson gave an ad- 
dress and conducted a forum at the 
Institute of Adult Education, held No- 
vember 4 at Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dr. Wilbur C. Hallenbeck spoke at a 
general meeting of the citizens of Mill- 
burn and Short Hills, N. J., held No- 
vember 18 in the Millburn High School. 
The purpose of the meeting was to in- 
itiate a school of adult education in that 
community. Dr. Hallenbeck spoke on 
the topic “The Possibilities of Adult 
Education.” 


Audio-Visual Education 


The Audio-Visual Education office, un- 
der the direction of Professor Fannie 
W. Dunn, is coéperating with the Amer- 
ican Council on Education in carrying 
out plans for the proposed American 
Film Institute. 


On October 21, 1935, Professor Dunn 
had the honor of presenting M. Jean 
Benoit-Levy to students and faculty of 
Teachers College. M. Benoit-Levy is the 
producer of the successful French film 
La Maternelle. Although this film was 
his first venture into the entertainment 
field, M. Benoit-Levy has been making 
educational films in France for the past 
ten years. He was sent here on a mis- 
sion by the Minister of Education of 
his country to show some of his films 
and to learn in exchange what Ameri- 
cans are doing in the field of educa- 
tional motion pictures. His lecture and 
films were well received. 


The Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Bulle- 
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tin has recently been launched for the 
use of students and staff of Teachers 
College. This monthly mimeographed 
bulletin is designed to serve as an agency 
of information on audio-visual educa- 
tion, especially with respect to new de- 
velopments. Copies may be obtained 
from the fifth floor of Teachers College 
Library or from Room 280 Annex. 


Child Development Institute 


“How Loyalty Grows,” an article by 
Mr. Ernest G. Osborne, was published 
in The School Parent in December 1935. 


At the Winnetka Schools Conference on 
November 20, Professor Lois Hayden 
Meek spoke on “The Needs of Grow- 
ing Children.” The program centered 
around children’s development as_ the 
basis of school programs. 


Mr. Osborne attended the State Con- 
ference on Child Development and Par- 


ent Education held November 25 to 27 
in Albany, N. Y. 


On November 13 and December 11, Mr. 
Osborne gave lectures before the New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Mothers’ Club on 
“The Family and Its Members” and 
“What Should We Expect of Our Chil- 
dren?” On January 15 he will address 
the group on “What Our Children 
Should Expect of Us.” 


“Mental Hygiene Problems in_ the 
School” was the subject of a lively panel 
discussion at the Conference of the New 
Jersey State Teachers Association in At- 
lantic City on November 9. Professor 
Meek was a member of the panel. 


A research discussion group, which meets 
on Tuesday evenings to discuss various 
aspects of research in child develop- 
ment, has been organized at the Insti- 


tute. New publications in the field are 
reviewed, staff members make reports 
on studies which they are undertaking, 
and students bring in for discussion the 
problems on which they are working. 
This group is open to former students 
at the Institute who would like to par- 
ticipate. 


The board meeting of the Progressive 
Education Association was held Decem- 
ber 7. Professor Meek, who serves as 
a member of this board, has recently 
been appointed a member of the Amer- 
ican Committee in charge of arrange- 
ments for the National Conference of 
the New Education Fellowship, to be 
held in Cheltenham, England, from July 
31 to August 14. The theme of the 
Conference will be “Education and a 
Free Society.” 


A sound film describing the emergency 
nursery schools in Puerto Rico was 
shown in the Horace Mann auditorium 
on November 26 by Dr. Pedro Aran, 
director of emergency relief education 
in Puerto Rico and author of a pam- 
phlet entitled The Emergency Nursery 
Schools of Puerto Rico. Dr. Aran also 
discussed general educational problems 
in Puerto Rico. The voice heard in the 
sound film was that of Mrs. Lea Cowles, 
formerly on the staff of the Institute. 
Mrs. Cowles is now directing the nur- 
sery school program in Puerto Rico. 


The Board of Directors of the National 
Federation of Day Nurseries, of which 
Professor Meek is a member, held its 
meetings on November 12 and 13. 





Commercial Education 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart addressed the 
meeting of the New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which was held at the Salem Nor- 
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mal School, Salem, Mass., on Novem- 
ber 23. Her topic was “Diagnostic 
Testing in Typewriting.” 





Curriculum 


The Curriculum Revision Program of 
the Fort Worth, Tex., Public Schools is 
now entering its fifth year. During the 
summer the language arts _ bulletins 
came from the press. There are thir- 
teen for kindergarten to grade eleven, 
inclusive. Superintendent William M. 
Green and Curriculum Director J. C. 
Parker worked with the committees who 
prepared these bulletins. The language 
arts course of study is distinctive, not 
only for the variety of suggestions, 
but for the plan of progress. The con- 
tents of the course are arranged under 
so-called “realms,” which are really seg- 
ments of actual life. Suggestions for 
assisting the pupils in acquiring the lan- 
guage habits, techniques, and_ skills 
needed for the proper realization of the 
goals in each of these areas are given. 
Professor H. B. Bruner spent a week 
working with the curriculum committees 
in November on problems involved in 
installing the language arts courses and 
in the preliminary work of the commit- 
tees in the field of health, physical educa- 
tion, and mathematics. 


The December issue of The Curriculum 
Journal contains the list of judged out- 
standing courses of study in each field 
of subject matter for elementary grades 
and junior and senior high schools, which 
is prepared annually in the Curriculum 
Laboratory of Teachers College. The 
rating this year was done by graduate 
students, under the direction of Profes- 
sor Bruner and Miss Mabel Cassell, as- 
sistant in Curriculum. The graduate 
students who were chiefly responsible for 
the setting up of the criteria and the 
rating of the courses were Sister Mary 


de Paul Gillette, Miss Nellie Morrison, 
Miss Luella Overn, Mr. William Pat- 
terson, and Mr. Hugh Wood. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins is con- 
tinuing his work this year as consultant 
for the schools of Wilmington, Del., in 
their curriculum revision program. As- 
sociated with him are Professors Sallie B. 
Tannahill, Alice Bivins, W. L. Carr, 
Mr. Arthur Linden, and Miss Mabel 
Cassell of Teachers College; Mrs. Emily 
F. Barry, Mr. Emmett Brown, Mr. 
Frederick Rex of Lincoln School; Pro- 
fessor Amanda Ebersole of Drexel In- 
stitute; and Professor C. E. Bowman of 
Girard College. This is the fifth year 
of the program, and the number of 
teachers and administrators coéperating 
is larger than in any previous year. 


Professor Hopkins returned recently 
from a trip to California. En route he 
gave two addresses each in Lawrence 
and Manhattan, Kan., before the mem- 
bers of the Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. At Manhattan a very interest- 
ing breakfast meeting was held by a 
group of Teachers College alumni. 


During the week which Professor Hop- 
kins spent in Pasadena, Calif., as cur- 
riculum consultant, he gave addresses in 
Los Angeles, Burbank, and Glendale; 
spent a day working with former Teach- 
ers College colleagues—Professors Gray- 
son Kefauver and Paul R. Hanna, now 
at Stanford University—on an institute 
program in Santa Barbara; held a series 
of conferences for three days with pub- 
lic school groups on the curriculum for 
the city of Sacramento. On the return 
journey he stopped in Boulder, Colo., 
where he worked with teachers and ad- 
ministrators in planning curriculum de- 
velopment for schools of that city. 


Students in Curriculum have organized 
a Curriculum Club with the following 
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officers: President, Mr. William Patter- 
son; vice-president, Mr. Hugh B. Wood; 
secretary, Miss Irene Cummings; and 
treasurer, Mr. Irwin Hammer. ‘The 
purpose of the Club as stated in its con- 
stitution is to promote the interests and 
activities of curriculum workers in 
Teachers College and to coéperate with 
the National Society for Curriculum 
Study in promoting its objectives. The 
Club plans to hold regular meetings at 
which a social hour will be followed by 
a discussion of certain problems vital to 
curriculum workers. At each meeting, 
if possible, an outside speaker will be 
presented to the club members and their 
friends. 


Members of the graduate group in Cur- 
riculum, together with students in one 
of the major classes, are studying 
present-day courses of study to find out 
to what extent problems of contempo- 
rary life are being stressed at the various 
grade levels. As a result of their study 
thus far, they have found that while 
many courses list among their objectives 
the development of a better understand- 
ing of contemporary life and the child’s 
adjustment to it, very few courses have 
developed these problems to the extent 
to which the aims as stated in the courses 
would lead one to expect. <A tentative 
list of courses emphasizing contemporary 
problems of living has been prepared. 
This list includes courses from thirty- 
four cities and states. 


At the annual high school conference 
held at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, November 21 and 22, Professor 
Bruner gave addresses entitled “Social 
Studies Teachers and the Program of 
Continuous Curriculum Revision” and 
“Some Curriculum Challenges Which 
Business Education May Face.” 

Dr. Everett, 


Samuel a graduate of 


Teachers College in the field of The 
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Curriculum, is now assistant professor 
of curriculum in the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
lil. At present he is working with 
several of the state curriculum com- 
mittees. 


On October 25 Professor Bruner par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on “Can 
We Make the Junior High School a 
More Vital Factor in the Education of 
Our Youth by Making Growth in 
‘Power to Do’ Its Chief Goal?” at 
Springfield, Mass., as a part of the 
Hampden County Teachers Association 
meeting. On November 14 he addressed 
the Westchester County Principals’ As- 
sociation at Mamaroneck, N. Y., and 
on November 26, the curriculum com- 
mittees and parent-teacher associations 
at Chester, Pa., and at the Abington 
Friends’ School, Jenkintown, Pa. 


With the assistance of Miss Mary 
Harden and Miss Agnes Burke of the 
Horace Mann School and Miss Mabel 
Cassell of the Curriculum staff, Mr. 
Arthur V. Linden is conducting an ex- 
tramural class at New Rochelle, N. Y. 
The members of the class are preparing 
a social studies program for the New 
Rochelle schools. It is hoped that by 
the end of the year units will be avail- 
able for the use of all teachers. 


Educational Economics 


Professor Harold F. Clark addressed 
the guidance teachers of New York City 
November 12 on the topic “What Is the 
Place of Economic Factors in the Guid- 
ance of Modern Youth?” On Novem- 
ber 22, before the New York City High 
School Teachers Association, he spoke on 
the topic “What Economics Should Be 
Taught to the High School Students?” 
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Educational Sociology 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner was in 
Washington, D. C., December 6 to 8, 
presiding over a small conference, called 
by Administrator Rexford G. Tugwell, 
dealing with the educational and social 
aspects of the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration’s program in its new rural and 
urban communities. 


Elementary Education 


Discussions this year in the major course 
in Elementary Education have been de- 
voted to the problems of the teacher. 
Such topics as training, growth in service, 
personality, selection, economic status, 
public relationships, and ethics have re- 
ceived consideration. Professor Lyman 
Bryson of the Adult Education staff met 
with the members of the course on No- 
vember 19 to discuss the relation of 
adult education to the elementary school. 


Regular meetings of the Elementary 
Education Club will be held on the first 
and third Thursdays of each month 
from 11:30 to 12:00 in Room 278 Annex. 
All former members are cordially in- 
vited to attend these meetings as well 
as the informal teas which are held in 
the same room each Thursday afternoon 
from 3:15 to 4:15. On December 12 the 
Club entertained the members of the 
faculty in Elementary Education at a 
seven o'clock dinner in the solarium at 


Butler Hall. 


Members of the staff in Elementary 
Education took an active part in the 
regional conference of the Progressive 
Education Association, which was held 
at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
City, on November 22 and 23. Profes- 
sor J. R. McGaughy addressed the junior 
high school meeting on the topic “Eval- 
uating an Activity Program” and also 
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took part in the panel discussion of 
“Progress in the Elementary School.” 
Professor Lois Coffey Mossman sum- 
marized the discussion devoted to “The 
Activity Program in the Intermediate 
Grades.” Professor Jean Betzner ad- 
dressed the meeting given over to “The 
Three R’s in the New Elementary 
School” on the topic “Reading and 'Rit- 
ing.” Miss Roma Gans addressed the 
elementary school section on “Curricu- 
lum Progress and Problems” and also 
served as a member of the panel. 


The members of the staff in Elementary 
Education sponsored a conference for 
elementary school workers which was 
held at Teachers College December 13 
and 14. The general theme was “The 
School and Its Community.” The con- 
ference began on Friday evening with a 
panel discussion under the chairmanship 
of Professor McGaughy. Members of 
the panel were Miss Dorothy Cadwal- 
lader, Trenton, N. J.; Miss Lorene Fox, 
Bronxville, N. Y.; Mr. John Holden, 
Teachers College; Dr. Thomas W. Hop- 
kins, Jersey City, N. J.; Mr. Arthur L. 
Keesler, Glenwood Landing, N. Y.; Mr. 
Howard Nudd, New York City; Mrs. 
Robert V. Russell, New York City; and 
Professor Robert Speer, New York Uni- 
versity. On Saturday morning twelve 
group meetings were held to consider 
some of the elements in the environ- 
ment which affect the work of the school. 
The specialist and the chairman who 
participated at each meeting were as 
follows: The Press: Mr. Leon Svirsky, 
New York World-Telegram, specialist; 
Mr. Vinal H. ‘Tibbets, Manhasset, 
N. Y., chairman. The Movies: Pro- 
fessor Goodwin Watson, Teachers Col- 
lege, specialist; Mr. Charles A. Morris, 
Toms River, N. J., chairman. The 
Radio: Professor Hadley Cantril, Teach- 
ers College, specialist; Mr. William 
Jansen, New York City, chairman. Re- 
ligious Organizations: Professor Ade- 
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laide Case, Teachers College, specialist; 
Dr. Harry A. Wann, Madison, N. J., 
chairman. Art in the Community: Pro- 
fessor Harold Rugg, Teachers College, 
specialist; Mr. R. L. West, Trenton, 
N. J., chairman. School Buildings: Pro- 
fessor N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers Col- 
lege, specialist; Dr. Claire Zyve, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., chairman. Community 
Potentialities: Professor Jean Betzner, 
Teachers College, specialist; Mr. Axel 
Peterson, Plattsburg, N. Y., chairman. 
Housing and Community Planning: 
Professor Harold Clark, Teachers Col- 
lege, specialist; Mr. Vernon Smith, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., chairman. Community 
Forum: Professor Lyman _ Bryson, 
Teachers College, specialist; Mr. Orlo 
K. Jenney, New Rochelle, N. Y., chair- 
man. Making a Home in a Commu- 
nity: Professor Lois Meek, Teachers 
College, specialist; Mr. Benjamin B. 
Greenberg, New York City, chairman. 
Making a Living in a Community: Dr. 
Joseph Hart, Teachers College, special- 
ist; Dr. Alice V. Keliher, New York 
City, chairman. Making a School in a 
Community: Professor Fannie Dunn, 
Teachers College, specialist; Miss 
Tressa Yeager, Harrisburg, Pa., chair- 
man. The conference was concluded at 
a general meeting with addresses by Dr. 
Thomas W. Hopkins, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools and director of the 
Bureau of Special Services, Jersey City, 
N. J., and Mr. Howard W. Nudd, di- 
rector of the Public Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. Two additional 
conferences are being planned for the 
current year, the dates to be announced 
later. 


English 


Professor Franklin T. Baker was the 
first speaker at the annual dinner of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, meeting in indianapolis for its 


twenty-fourth annual convention, No- 
vember 28 to 30. As one of the founders 
and early presidents of the Council, he 
reviewed its outstanding contributions to 
education, and also gave some _ inside 
information on the history of the rela- 
tionship between the council and the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, of 
which he was a member for many years. 

Professor Ida A. Jewett was elected 
chairman of the Teachers College Sec- 
tion of the Council for the coming year. 
Professor Jewett also was a member of 
a panel which discussed the topic “Se- 
lecting Candidates to Be Trained to 
Teach English under the New Curricu- 
lum,” and at the general session on 
November 30, she made the presenta- 
tion to the Council of the section of the 
curriculum dealing with the preparation 
of teachers. 

The 1936 meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English will be 
held in Boston. 


At the request of Mrs. Alonzo Klaw, 
chairman of the Schools’ Motion Pic- 
ture Committee (which represents some 
fifty private and public schools), Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Allan Abbott held, on De- 
cember 2, a conference on the guidance 
of high school pupils in motion picture 
attendance. The following representa- 
tives of schools and of parents’ associa- 
tions attended: Mr. D. Earl Gardner, 
Riverdale Country Day School; Mrs. 
Irving Heyman, Horace Mann School; 
Miss Rita Hochheimer, Bureau of Visual 
Instruction; Mr. Earle L. Hunter and 
Mrs. Alonzo Klaw, Friends’ Seminary; 
Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, Jr., 
president of the Parents League; Mrs. 
William Platt, the Brearley School; 
Mrs. Schapiro, the Little Red School- 
house. The group reported the codpera- 
tion of five motion picture houses in 
New York in arranging special programs 
for young people in which the entire 
program, short subjects as well as fea- 
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tures, was approved by the advisory 
group. Loew’s 83rd Street theater was 
named as one that had extended this 
policy through the week end from Fri- 
day to Sunday. 


Mrs. Marjorie Moissner spoke, on De- 
cember 4, before the Women’s Club of 
Tenafly, N. J., on the topic “Readers 
and Books.” A half-hour of informal 
discussion of contemporary books fol- 
lowed. 


Mrs. Imogene N. Cowles spoke at a dis- 
trict conference of Women’s Clubs held 
at Cape May, N. J., on November 7 on 
the necessity for providing funds for the 
equalization of educational opportunity 
in New Jersey. On December 2 she 
spoke on “Men and Books” at the Com- 
munity Council Forum in Hackensack, 
N. J., and on December 9 she took part 
in a panel discussion on adult education 
led by Professor Lyman Bryson at the 
annual institute of the New Jersey 
Council of Adult Education at the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Newark. 








Guidance and Personnel 


Professor H. D. Kitson addressed the 
Administrators Round Table of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation, 
which met in Chicago on December 28, 
on the topic “Responsibility for Place- 
ment and Follow-up in the Commercial 
Department.” His address was followed 
by a panel discussion by a jury of ten 
persons chosen from business and edu- 
cational circles. 


As a part of the Teachers College Sur- 
vey of the Public Schools of Rutherford, 
N. J., the guidance aspects are being 
investigated by Dr. Roy N. Anderson 
and the following students: Mrs. Inez 
Allen, Miss Irene Conway, Miss Janet 
Ewing, Miss Carolyn Gower, Miss 
Sarah Prince, and Miss Ethel Towner. 


On December 3 Dr. Anderson partici- 
pated in a panel discussion on Guidance 
Techniques at a meeting sponsored by 
the New York City Vocational Guidance 
Association. 


Articles by two former students of 
Guidance and Personnel appear in the 
December issue of Occupations—The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. Dr. 
Clara Menger (Ph.D. 1932) writes on 
“Lest We Forget Brains,” and Clar- 
ence W. Failor (Lydia Roberts Fellow 
1933-1934) on “Enlisting Teacher In- 
terest in Guidance.” 


——_ 
———_ 


Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Ruth Strang assisted Profes- 
sor Paul R. Mort in the guidance sec- 
tion of the survey of the Evansville, Ind., 
Schools made during the Winter Session 
under the direction of Professors George 
D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. 
Since guidance is concerned with the de- 
velopment of the potentialities of every 
child, the survey included a study of (1) 
the effectiveness with which the needs 
and capacities of individuals are discov- 
ered and (2) the provisions that are 
made for meeting these needs and for 
developing these abilities. Since guid- 
ance should be continuous throughout 
school life, a genetic approach was made 
by considering the personnel program as 
it developed from the first grade of the 
elementary school through high school. 


A dinner meeting of the Student Per- 
sonnel Administration Club was held on 
November 20 at International House. 
Mr. John L. Mott, director of Interna- 
tional House, gave a very illuminating 
address on its history and function. His 
talk was followed by questions and dis- 
cussion. 

On December 9, at an after-dinner 
coffee meeting, the Club had as its guest 
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speaker Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of 
Columbia College, who discussed “Some 
Practical Aspects of the Dean’s Task.” 





Horace Mann School 


Several teachers of Horace Mann School 
took active part in the regional confer- 
ence of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, held November 22 and 23 at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Miss Ann Mullin spoke on “Activities in 
a Private School” at the meeting on 
“Education for Understanding”; Pro- 
fessor Gerald S. Craig was a member 
of the panel on “The Activity Program 
in the Intermediate School.” The mem- 
bers of the tours to art classes in pro- 
gressive schools and to classes in the 
modern dance visited the School, observ- 
ing the work of Professor Belle Boas 
in art instruction and of Miss Ruth 
Jones in dance instruction. 

Miss Helen M. Atkinson and Dr. Cecile 
White Flemming represented the School 
at the meeting of the Committee on Rec- 
ords and Reports of the Ejight-Year 
Study of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation Commission on the Relation of 
Schools and Colleges held on December 
4 and 5 at the headquarters of the Car- 
negie Foundation. The definition of 
pupil traits and attitudes for use by the 
teachers in the thirty schools in the study 
was discussed. Rapid progress was made 
in the development of forms for record- 
ing other phases of pupil development. 


Miss Grace Reeves spoke at a tea given 
by home science teachers in Elizabeth, 
N. J., December 2 on the topic “The 
Teaching of Consumers’ Problems in 


High School.” 


The Parents’ Association of the Horace 
Mann Schools has inaugurated a new 
joint social program for the boys and 


girls of the two schools. An effort will 
be made to provide a greater variety of 
activities under informal conditions than 
has been available other years. The 
basement of Horace Mann School and 
Thompson Hall swimming pool are being 
used on alternate Saturday evenings. 
Committees of students lead the activities 
in rooms devoted to such recreations as 
ping-pong, table games, volleyball and 
other competitive games, dancing, and 
swimming. A group of mothers act as 
hostesses. 


The Parents’ Association of the Horace 
Mann Schools will hold its second 
meeting of the year on January 14 in 
the Horace Mann Auditorium. Dean 
William F. Russell will speak on the 
subject “Education and Modern Gov- 
ernment.” His talk will be preceded by 
four brief reports by parents who have 
been making a survey of extracurricu- 
lar activities in the New York City 
public schools. 


The annual exhibit of new books for 
children of all ages was held in the li- 
brary of the School on November 25. It 
was assembled under the direction of 
Miss Grace Aldrich. About three hun- 
dred parents and teachers visited the ex- 
hibit. 


Miss Irene Lemon, Miss Mary Harden, 
and Mr. Willis Armstrong attended the 
conference of the National Council for 
the Social Studies held November 29 and 
30 at the Hotel Astor, New York City. 


As part of the newly organized program 
of joint activities, the International Club 
and the Good Citizen Club of the 
Horace Mann School for Boys and the 
Peace Club of the Horace Mann School 
for Girls have begun regular meetings 
on Monday afternoons. Problems of 
national and world interest, especially 
those dealing with relations between 
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nations, are discussed. A recent meet- 
ing considered the problem of American 
participation in the 1936 Olympic Games 
in Berlin. Prominent outside speakers 
will address the clubs occasionally. 
Pupils of the two schools are also plan- 
ning a joint operetta to be given in 
March. The operetta has been written 
by the boys. Its production is under the 
direction of Miss Marion Flagg, Miss 
Alice Torrey, and Mr. William H. 
Blake. 


The traditional tree caroling took place 
in the Main Hall of Teachers College 
on the last day before the Christmas 
vacation. It was attended by all pupils 
of the School, and by many of the par- 
ents. A Christmas play, Why the 
Chimes Rang, was given by the inter- 
mediate grades. The entire School also 
participated in the ‘Teachers College 
Christmas program. 


Library 


Copies of the list of new books which 
were selected to warm the toes of 
every size of Christmas stocking are still 
available. The price per copy is five 
cents. 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer spoke on 
tendencies in teachers college library de- 
velopment before the American Library 
Association meeting in Chicago on De- 
cember 27. The address will appear in 
the American Library Association Bul- 
letin. 


Miss Alice Haas is the compiler of the 
list of recent Dutch books which ap- 
peared in the November issue of The 
Booklist. 


Sources of information about free pam- 
phlets suitable for use in the schools is 
the subject of the December issue of 
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Classroom Literature. Some of the 
forthcoming issues will be entitled “Pic- 
tures in the Sky” (elementary astron- 
omy), “The Earth’s Treasures” (natural 
resources), and “Classroom Plays.”’ The 
price per issue is fifteen cents. 


The following books comprise a monthly 
list of balanced reading in the field of 
education. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY; 
a human fellowship. By Charles Frank- 
lin Thwing. Macmillan, 1935. Discus- 
sion of efforts and aims in codperation 
among American universities. 

CHARACTER EpucaTion. By Harry Charles 
McKown. McGraw-Hill, 1935. Practi- 
cal problems and aims in character de- 
velopment as part of the school activity. 

Mark Hopkins; a biography. By John 
Hopkins Denison. Scribner, 1935. Life 
of a late president of Williams College 
who, for thirty-six years, “built and put 
his mark upon human beings.” 

SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE Foor Hits. By Ellen 
Enslow and Alvin Fay Harlow. Simon 
and Schuster, 1935. The varied ex- 
periences of a school teacher in the Ten- 
nessee mountains. 

A TERCENTENARY HIsTORY OF THE BosTON 
PuBLic LATIN SCHOOL, 1635-1935. By 
Pauline Holmes. Harvard University 
Press, 1935. The old New England pub- 
lic schooi in the light of modern re- 
search. 

Wuat Dogs AMERICA MEAN? By Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn. Norton, 1935. The 
democratic ideal in education against a 
background of contemporary American 
cultural and social trends. 


In the early part of December, Profes- 
sor Carter Alexander delivered ad- 
dresses to a faculty group at Ypsilanti 
State Teachers College, Ypsilanti, Mich., 
and at the University of lowa, lowa 
City. He also addressed the Teachers 
Association at Niles, Mich. 


Professor Alexander has prepared the 
January number of The Library Con- 
sultant on “Statistics Needed by Educa- 
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tors.” Copies will be sent postpaid for 
fifteen cents each, upon application to 
the Office of the Library, Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Lincoln School 


In October and November Professor 
Jesse H. Newlon gave educational lec- 
tures at meetings of the following 
groups: annual conference of the Teach- 
ers Union, Netcong, N. J.; Parent- 
Teacher Association, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y.; New Jersey Council of Educa- 
tion, Newark; New Jersey State Teach- 
ers Association, Atlantic City; Delaware 
State Teachers Association, Wilmington; 
New Bedford ‘Teachers Association, 
New Bedford, Mass. In December 
Professor Newlon attended the Cleve- 
land Conference, held at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, III. 


Professor Lester Dix addressed the re- 
gional conference of the Progressive 
Education Association held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, Novem- 
ber 22 and 23, on “Administration Faces 
New Problems.” At the same confer- 
ence addresses were given by Mr. H. 
Emmett Brown and Mr. Tom Prideaux. 


Mr. Brown is working with a group of 
twenty-five science teachers in Wilming- 
ton, Del., on plans for the revision of 
the science curriculum of that city. 


Miss Elmina R. Lucke was chairman of 
the round table on extracurricular activi- 
ties and projects which focus student in- 
terest on world relationships, which was 
held December 7 at the Teachers In- 
stitute on International Affairs of the 
Foreign Policy Association and Teachers 
College, Hotel Astor, New York City. 
In December she gave talks on Mexico 
at an out-of-town college and a church 


club. 
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Mrs. Emily F. Barry is acting as con- 
sultant to groups of Wilmington, Del., 
teachers on the language arts program 
of the junior and senior high school. 


Miss Alfhild Axelson is chairman of 
the Committee on the Child of the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education. 
She is also chairman of the Committee 
on Pediatric Nursing, Central Curricu- 
lum Committee, of the same organiza- 
tion. 


Mr. E. S. Fulcomer is president this 
year of the Morningside Players of 
Columbia University, and is appearing 
in several of their productions. He is 
also serving on the Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures. 


In connection with his teaching work 
at Lincoln School, Mr. Fulcomer has 
recently prepared suggestive curricular 
material for the schools of Niles, Mich.; 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; Madison, N. J.; Bes- 
semer, Ala.; and Daly City, Calif. 


Mrs. Arensa Sondergaard is giving two 
Saturday morning courses in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., for Syracuse University. 
The courses are entitled Reading, and 
Methods and Materials in the Elemen- 
tary School. 


Miss Lilian L. Stevens recently gave a 
talk before a social science class at 
Teachers College on “The Social De- 
velopment of Five-Year-Olds.” 


Miss Edna Gleason is serving on a bib- 
liography committee of the National 
Education Association, Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics. Her work consists of reading 
and annotating books, pamphlets, and 
articles for the first eight grades. 


Recently Miss Gleason was invited by 
the Hammer Galleries to give a talk on 
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“Historic Fabrics” to the Fashion Group, 
a group of women in business in down- 
town New York. 


Dr. Elda Robb of the Child Develop- 
ment Institute staff gave a talk on “En- 
ergy Requirements of Young People” at 
the meeting of New York nutritionists 
in October. 

Dr. Robb contributed an article on 
“What the School Child Should Eat” to 
the September issue of The Nation's 
Schools. 


Dr. Gertrude Driscoll is preparing a spe- 
cial edition of Childhood Education on 
Mental Hygiene and Guidance in the 
Elementary School. She is also writing 
an article, with Professor Lois H. Meek, 
on “Development During the Preschool 
Years” for the yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 


Miss Anne T. Eaton, librarian of Lin- 
coln School, has been asked for reading 
lists and reference suggestions by the 
Auburn Township, Ill., High School, the 
Croton-Harmon, N. Y., High School, 
the Shreveport, La., Elementary Schools, 
and the Elementary English Review. 


Dr. May H. Siegl has been giving occa- 
sional lectures to Teachers College 
classes on “Education in Austria.” 


Dr. Gertrude Hildreth is working with 
New York City school officials as ad- 
viser in remedial work programs for ele- 
mentary grades. 


Dr. Hildreth gave addresses at the 
meetings of the New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education 
and at the Wisconsin State Teachers 
Association meetings. 


Since the death of Dr. Henry E. Starr, 
president of the Association of Consult- 
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ing Psychologists, Dr. Hildreth has as- 
sumed the duties of acting president. 


Miss Alice Stewart was the speaker at 
the Henry Johnson History Club lunch- 
eon meeting December 14. Her topic 
was “Recent Educational Developments 
in Russia.” Miss Stewart spent the 
summer in the U.S.S.R. and observed 
schools at close range. 


A series of weekly seminars has been 
arranged for the group of nine internes 
at Lincoln School, with an hour’s talk 
at each meeting by one of the staff, for 
the purpose of giving the internes a wide 
general knowledge of the school. Some 
of the topics already treated or to be 
presented are guidance, integration, sub- 
ject-matter aims, parent activities, spe- 
cial services, recreation, the library, the 
curriculum, the philosophy of the school. 
All these topics are, of course, related to 
Lincoln School specifically. The internes 
are planning a supper-meeting at which 
they will discuss plans and problems. 


The Parents Recreation Club meets on 
Tuesday evenings from 7:45 to 10:30. 
The activities engage the services of a 
number of staff members: Mr. Colba F. 
Gucker, chairman of the Club, is in 
charge of physical activities; Miss Alice 


Schoelkopf, of fine arts, Mr. C. R. 
Hutchcroft, of industrial arts, Mrs. 
Louisa V. Shultz, of French, Mrs. 
Maude Conable, of swimming, Mrs. 


Ouida Meyer, of English and American 
country dancing, Mrs. Basil N. Bass (a 
Lincoln parent), of pottery and model- 
ling. Large numbers in the fine arts 
and industrial arts groups have neces- 
sitated additional leadership. Lincoln 
School and Horace Mann School staff 
members and parents are eligible to join 
these groups, and fees for all categories 
of entrants (parents, alumni, staff, and 
so forth) are made as low as possible 
commensurate with adequate leadership. 
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Faculty families of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Teachers College are cordially 
invited to join the Club at the same low 
fees. Late registrations may be subject 
to slight reduction. 


Natural Sciences 


The Conference on the Education of 
Teachers in Science, which was organ- 
ized in Teachers College three years ago, 
held its seventh biennial meeting at 
Cornell University on November 15 and 
16. Those in attendance included repre- 
sentatives from state teachers colleges 
and normal schools in the states proxi- 
mate to New York City. About seventy 
persons attended. Professors Gerald 
S. Craig, F. L. Fitzpatrick, and S. R. 
Powers were present from Teachers 
College. Two meetings of the Confer- 
ence are held each year, one at Teachers 
College and the other at some other 
school within the area represented. The 
next meeting will be held at Teachers 
College in April. 


The Science Association of the Middle 
States, of which Professor Powers was 
president during 1934-1935, met in At- 
lantic City, N. J., on November 30. 
The main feature of the program of 
the meeting was “Science in General 
Education.” The program was pre- 
sented under two divisions—the first, 
recognizing science in the senior high 
school; the second, science in the liberal 
arts college. 


Professor Powers spent November 18 
visiting in the public schools of Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 


Normal School Education 


Professor E. S. Evenden will take his 
sabbatical leave during the Spring Ses- 


sion, 1935-1936. He will visit certain 
teachers colleges. and other institutions 
of higher education en route to and from 
the Pacific Coast, prior to attending the 
mid-year meetings of the National Edu- 
cation Association at St. Louis. 


Professor Evenden attended a meeting 
on November 24 of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, at 


Trenton, N. J. 


Professor W. C. Bagley addressed the 
teachers of the public schools in Free- 
port, L. L., on December 11. On De- 
cember 14 he was the speaker at the 
Foreign Language Conference luncheon 
at New York University. 


Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer ad- 
dressed the New England Association of 
Teachers of English at a meeting in New 
Haven, Conn., on December 7. She dis- 
cussed the topic “English in the Inte- 
grated Elementary School Curriculum.” 


During December Professor Stratemeyer 
and a group of students of the courses 
Education 227M, 527MF, and 227MG 
visited the teachers colleges at Trenton 
and Montclair, N. J. 


Rural Education 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn’s speaking 
engagements during the fall, included 
addresses before three divisions of the 
New York State Teachers Association 
at Freeport on October 1; before the 
Long Island Zone Meeting of the New 
York State Teachers Association on Oc- 
tober 11; and in Syracuse on October 
25. She directed a panel discussion for 
a joint meeting of the New York State 
Home Economics and Health Education 
Departments for the division meeting in 
Rochester, N. Y., on November 1. 
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Professor Mabel Carney addressed 
teachers’ groups at the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association meeting at Traverse 
City on October 24, and in Pittsfield, 
Mass., on October 11. 


Professor Frank W. Cyr addressed the 
Maine State Teachers Association in 
Bangor on October 25. He spoke be- 
fore the County Teachers Institute in 
Scranton, Pa., on November 1, and the 
Berrien County Teachers Institute in 
Benton Harbor, Mich., on November 8. 


Members of the course in Mexican Edu- 
cational Backgrounds, a one-point course 
conducted in Mexico by Professor Car- 
ney last summer, have used their Mexi- 
can experience extensively, not only in 
term papers, teaching units, and art ex- 
hibits, but in making some four hundred 
public and professional addresses on 
Mexican life and education. Several ar- 
ticles have been written also, including 
an evaluated account of the whole tour 
by Miss Mary V. Rowley of Poughkeep- 
sie, which was published in New York 
State Education for December 1935. 
Follow-up activities of the course 
through circular letters and _ readings 
have been promoted further, and on De- 
cember 3 a reunion dinner of the group 
was held at the College. The dinner 
was attended by twenty-three members 
of the original field course, several mem- 
bers of the faculty, and an equal num- 


ber of important Mexican officials in 
New York. 


In addition to other regular work, Pro- 
fessor Dunn has developed new courses 
and activities during the past year in the 
field of Audio-Visual Education. A 
large collection of reference material 
has been assembled in this field, and a 
mimeographed bulletin on “Audio-Visual 
Teaching Aids” is now being issued 
monthly and may be obtained free by 
students in the field. Miss Etta 
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Schneider has been employed as a stu- 
dent-assistant in the department to aid 
in this work. 


The Rural Club organized for the fall 
session under the following officers: 
President, A. John Holden, Vermont; 
vice-president, Vera Jones, Oklahoma; 
secretary, Genevieve Whitehead, Vir- 
ginia; treasurer, Troy L. Stearns, Illi- 
nois; members of executive committee, 
James E. Sutton, Palestine, and Anees 
Adil, Iraq. 

Among other activities the Club has 
conducted the usual marketing trip; also 
a school observation trip to Warren 
County, N. J. On January 1o it will 
join students in teacher training for an 
all-day visit to the Normal School at 
New Paltz, N. Y. 


The Negro Education Club elected the 
following officers for the Winter Ses- 
sion: President, George N. Redd, Texas; 
vice-president, George Gore, Tennessee; 
secretary, Dorothy E. McAllister, 
Washington, D. C.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Eunice D. Powell, Mississippi; members 
of the executive committee, Alphonso 
Elder, North Carolina, and Peter V. 
Koinange, Kenya, East Africa. Among 
other activities of the Winter Session, 
the Club prepared a complete directory 
of colored students in Teachers College 
and held a special meeting on the Ethio- 
pian situation, at which Professor Mary 
E. Townsend and Mr. Harwood B. 
Catlin gave addresses. 


Among recent dissertations of students 
in Rural Education are County Unifica- 
tion in Kansas, by Harrison L. Euler 
(Bureau of Publications of ‘Teachers 
College), County Training Schools and 
Public Secondary Education for Negroes 
in the South, by Edward E. Redcay. A 
third study of interest to rural special- 
ists is the History of the Status and 
Training of Elementary Rural Teachers 
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in the United States from 1860-1930, by 
Kate V. Wofford. The last-named 
study covers an aspect of rural educa- 
tion development long neglected, and is 
an especially important contribution to 
the literature of rural life. 








Secondary Education 


The final report of the Committee on 
the Orientation of Secondary Education, 
of which Professor Thomas H. Briggs 
is chairman, was approved at the meet- 
ing held at White Sulphur Springs, 
Va., in November. In one hundred 
and thirty thousand words it discusses 
the issues in secondary education and 
indicates, with abundant reasons, the 
alternative of each issue that is pre- 
ferred. The report will be distributed 
early in February, and will be discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence in St. Louis, Mo. 
The Committee’s report on the Func- 
tions of Secondary Education will be 
published later. 


An abstract of “Making a New Pro- 
gram for Secondary Education,” an ad- 
dress delivered by Professor Briggs be- 
fore the University of Iowa Conference 
on Administration and Supervision, was 
published in the Epsilon Bulletin of Phi 
Delta Kappa for October. 


The second meeting of the Secondary 
Group for the academic year was held 
November 25 at the Men’s Faculty Club 
of Columbia University. Dr. John K. 
Bolen, district superintendent of schools 
in New York City, discussed the report 
of the Committee on Articulation and 
Integration. This report was prepared 
by a committee of nineteen administra- 
tors in the New York City Public 
Schools, appointed by Dr. Harold G. 
Campbell, superintendent of schools. 


“The Practice of Best Teachers,” an 





article by Professor Briggs, was pub- 
lished in the December number of The 
School Review. 


Professor Briggs has begun a study of 
the state and regional associations of 
secondary school administrators and 
teachers looking toward a closer afhlia- 
tion with the National Department of 
Secondary School Principals. 


The Secondary Group met at the Men’s 
Faculty Club of Columbia University 
December 16, at which time Dr. V. T. 
Thayer, director of the Ethical Culture 
Schools, spoke on the work of the Com- 
mission on the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum, of which he is chairman. 


Students of Secondary Education and 
their families and friends joined with 
the staff in the annual Christmas party 
on December 19. The program, which 
was arranged primarily for the children 
of students and staff members, consisted 
of the Christmas story, “How Come 
Christmas?”, read by Professor Briggs, 
and the singing of Christmas carols, led 
by Professor Elbert K. Fretwell. Pro- 
fessor Maxie N. Woodring supplied the 
Christmas tree, a “home-grown” one, 
from her home in New Hampshire. 


_—— 


Speech 


Professor Elizabeth McDowell has re- 
turned from a two-weeks’ trip to the 
West Coast where she spoke on Novem- 
ber 29 at the annual convention of the 
Western Association of Teachers of 
Speech. She visited many schools and 
colleges en route. 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman and Pro- 
fessor McDowell took part in the pro- 
gram of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech at the annual meet- 
ing in Chicago, December 26 to 28. 
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Professor John K. Norton spoke on 
“Educational Planning” at the Novem- 
ber 9 meeting of the New York League 
for Speech Improvement, at the Hotel 
Dauphin, New York City. 


Mr. Charles Wells of the National 
Recreation Association is a new member 
of the staff in Speech. 


Dr. James H. McBurney spoke at the 
Forum of the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation December § on the topic “Contri- 
butions of Classical Dialectics and Rhet- 
oric to a Philosophy of Discussion.” 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Acomb, Evelyn M., appointed teacher of 
history, Drew Seminary, Carmel, N. Y. 

Adkins, Stanley (A.M. 1935), elected su- 
perintendent of schools, Ely, Minn. 

Albright, Anne (A.M. 1933), appointed 
dean of women, Western Carolina Teach- 
ers College, Cullowhee, N. C. 

Allard, Lucile (A.M. 1923), appointed 
supervisor of second grade, State Normal 
School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Allen, Winifred, appointed kindergarten 
teacher, Sutton-Beekman School, New York 
City. 

Andrews, Willie D. (A.M. 1924), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Georgia State College for Women, Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga. 

Apple, Joe A., appointed teacher of social 
studies, Burris Laboratory School, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 

Armstrong, Helen J. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed head of home economics depart- 
ment, Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 

* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Seven Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 
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Artau, Henry L., appointed teacher of in- 
dustrial arts, Junior High School, High 
Point, N. C. 

Artinian, Artine, appointed lecturer and 
fellow in French, Bard College, Columbia 
University, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Asgaard, Anna A. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant to academic dean, 
Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va. 

Atkins, Frederick E. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics and biology, 
Stevens Hoboken Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 

Bahner, Mary B., appointed kindergarten 
teacher, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Baker, Mary L. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
kindergarten teacher, Fox Meadow School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Baker, W. N., appointed instructor in 
chemistry, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Bakkum, Glenn A., appointed chairman 
and professor of sociology, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Baylis, Florence M. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of fine arts, Central School, 
Van Hornesville, N. Y. 

Bell, Howard M. (A.M. 1933), elected 
supervising principal, Public Schools, Cran- 
ford, N. J. 

Bell, Mildred, appointed teacher of sci- 
ence, High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Biddle, William W. (Ph.D. 1932), 
appointed professor of education, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Binns, Lillian L. (A.M. 1924), appointed 
principal and teacher of first grade, Gar- 
nett School, Fairview Village, Ohio. 

Boettger, Herbert A. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Public Schools, 
Fajardo, P. R. 

Boyden, Lillian E., appointed instructor 
in music, State Teachers College, North 
Adams, Mass. 

Brennicke, Pearl M. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
High School, Sayville, N. Y. 

Brigham, Annette (A.M. 1934), teacher 
of first grade, Edgemont School, Green- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Bromley, Priscilla P. (B.S. 1924), teacher 
of geography and nature study, Lockwood 
Grammar School, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Brown, Grace, appointed registrar and 
placement secretary, Stoneleigh College, 
Rye Beach, N. H. 
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Brown, Harcourt, appointed head of de- 
partment of romance languages, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brown, Hazel H., appointed kindergar- 
ten-first grade teacher, Walter Scott Insti- 
tution for Crippled Children, New York 
City. 

Bull, Dorothy A. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
director of religious education, Roland 
Park Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Md. 

Burrow, Blanche (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Bethany 
College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Campbell, Bertha (B.S. 1926), appointed 
dietitian, International Institute for Young 
Women (Y. W. C. A.), New York City. 

Carroll, Andrea F. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of correctives, Hamilton 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Cate, Ione, appointed nursery school 
teacher, Manhattanville Day Nursery, New 
York City. 

Chapin, Dorothy (A.M. 1931), appointed 
primary teacher, Dalton School, New York 
City. 

Chenault, Dovie (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of home economics and science, 
High School, Brewton, Ala. 

Cherin, Paul (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of physical education, High School, 
Millburn, N. J. 

Chrisman, Thomas L. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed business manager and instructor in 
mathematics, Stratford College, Danville, 
Va. 

Christy, Waldo, appointed head of ac- 
counting department, Chown School of Bus- 
iness, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Church, Olive I., appointed teacher of 
social studies, Public School, Emerson, N. J. 

Clague, Betty (A.M. 1931), appointed as- 
sistant professor of physical education and 
dean of women, Eastern New Mexico Jun- 
ior College, Portales, N. M. 

Clay, Mary S. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
head of fine arts department, Albright Col- 
lege, Reading, Pa. 

Cobb, Elizabeth L., appointed head of 
science department, Stuart Hall, Staunton, 
Va. 

Coleman, John H. (Ph.D. 1932), ap- 
pointed chairman of social studies depart- 
ment, High School, Hamden, Conn. 

Conklin, H. K. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of science and geometry, Junior 


High and Senior High School, Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Cooper, Homer E. (Ph.D. 1924), ap- 
pointed dean and head of department of 
education West Liberty State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Liberty, W. Va. 

Cory, Winifred, appointed teacher of 
Latin, French, and English, Peck School, 
Morristown, N. J. 

Courtney, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of science, Windham High 
School, Willimantic, Conn. 

Cronemeyer, Gladys (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, High 
School, Wellington, Kan. 

Crowe, Irma, appointed instructor in 
secretarial training, Packard Commercial 
School, New York City. 

Crum, Ralph B. (A.M. 1922), appointed 
head of English department, State Teach- 
ers College, West Liberty, W. Va. 

Curfman, Lula M., appointed teacher of 
English and social studies, The Barnes 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

Davenport, Oletha, appointed librarian, 
High School, Sayville, L. I. 

Davis, Katharine T., appointed teacher 
of first grade, Winbrook School, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

Day, Agnes N. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of first grade, River Oaks School, 
Houston, Tex. 

Denning, Margaret, appointed teacher of 
English, Public Schools, Porto Rico. 

Denniston, Mildred (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed director of physical education for 
girls, High School, Beaver, Pa. 

Densmore, Eleanor (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Junior- 
Senior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dickes, Walter H. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed elementary’ principal, Public 
Schools, Sayville, L. I. 

Dienst, Charles F. (Ph.D. 1933), elected 
superintendent of schools, Wayne, Neb. 

Dinwiddie, Martha D. (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed associate state director in charge 
home management plans, Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, New Orleans, La. 

Dishian, John, appointed instructor in 
French, Junior College of Bergen County, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Dove, Ruth (B.S. 1935), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Unquowa Private 
School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Drake, C. Elwood (A.M. 1929), ap- 


pointed director of guidance and research, 
Public Schools, Newton, Mass. 

Dreibelbis, Esther (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed fourth grade critic teacher, State 
Teachers College, New Britain, Conn. 

Dunbar, Esther, appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, Public Schools, Piermont, N. Y. 

Dunham, Anna Louise (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of science and mathematics, 
Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, 
x. 3. 

Durling, Dorothy (A.M. 1928), appointed 
director of child guidance, Public Schools, 
Irvington, N. J. 

Dyer, Joanna T. (A.M. 1933), appointed 


instructor in physical education, Arnold 
College, New Haven, Conn. 
Dyson, Caroline A. (A.M. 1924), ap- 


pointed director of dormitory and instructor 
in English, Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord, Ohio. 

Early, Beulah A. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of household arts, Horace Mann 
High School, New York City. 

Edwards, William M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, Riverside 
Military Academy, Gainesville, Ga. 

Elledge, Clara, appointed instructor in 
public school music, State Teachers College, 
Silver City, N. M. 

Ellsworth, Leora (A.M. 1930), appointed 
supervisor of physical education, Elemen- 
tary Schools, Streator, III. 

Eshelman, Frances, appointed editorial 
secretary and assistant, Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, New York City. 

Everett, Alfred E., appointed alumni sec- 
retary, Bard College, Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

Ferguson, Mary E. (A. M. 1934), ap- 
pointed acting dean of women, Montana 
State University, Missoula, Mont. 

Field, Helen A. (Ph.D. 1930), appointed 
assistant professor of education, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fife, Mary E. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
kindergarten assistant, Family Welfare 
Nursery School, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Finesilver, Blanch (B.S. 1932), appointed 
hospital teacher, Newington Home for 
Crippled Children, Newington, Conn. 

Fitts, Charles A. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, High School, Salis- 
bury, Conn. 
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Flinn, Charles E. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
principal, Cooper Street School, Watertown, 
N. Y. 

Folwell, Ethel, appointed teacher of 
Latin, High School, Amityville, N. Y. 

Foote, Jessie E., appointed critic teacher 
in a rural school, Danbury Normal School, 
Danbury, Conn. 

Fortier, Alida M. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of social studies and 
French, Bentley School, New York City. 

Fuller, Delbert O. (A.M. 1933), elected 
superintendent of schools, North Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Fuller, Kenneth G., appointed instructor 
in mathematics, Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, Conn. 

Gambrill, Caroline (A.M. 1924), ap- 
pointed instructor in science, Arlington Hall 


Junior College for Girls, Washington, 
D. C. 

Garth, Christopher (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Lindbergh 


School, Palisades Park, N. J. 

Gay, Louisa, P. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
head teacher, Westminster Nursery School, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Gehri, Lillian (A.M. 1934), appointed 


kindergarten critic and demonstration 
teacher, State Normal School, Cortland, 
N. Y. 

Geiger, Mildred D. (B.S. 1931), ap- 


pointed teacher of first and second grades, 
Lower Haven School, Evanston, III. 

Gentry, Louise (M.S. 1933), appointed 
acting head of home economics department, 
Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Gilmore, Sybil, appointed teacher of ele- 
mentary grades, Vincent Smith School, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 

Gloyn, Cyril K. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
professor of education, Pacific University, 
Forest Grove, Ore. 

Goodrum, Ruth (M.S. 1933), appointed 
manager of cafeteria, Percy A. Brown & 
Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Goodyear, Nelson J., appointed teacher 
of languages and athletics coach, Stearns 
Preparatory School, Mount Vernon, N. H. 

Grauel, Claire K. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed hostess of Willard Straight Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Green, Mary James (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed dean, Fairfax Hall, Waynesboro, 
Va. 
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Greenbush, Edith G. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of music and art, Putnam 
Valley Central School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Groome, John C. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
principal, Glassboro Road School, Wood- 
bury Heights, N. J. 

Grover, Elbridge C. (A.M. 1920), elected 
superintendent of schools, Euclid, Ohio. 

Haines, Edna E. (A.M. 1924), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Public Schools, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

Hanna, J. Marshall 
pointed teacher 
Fort Lee, N. J. 

Harris, Ainslie (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in speech, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Harris, James Carter, appointed teacher 
of history and English, Junior High School 
No. 3, Trenton, N. J. 

Harris, Mabelle S., appointed director of 
nursery school, Manhattanville Nursery As- 
sociation, New York City. 

Hartman, Helen D. (B.S. 1934), ap- 
pointed director of nursery school, Junior 
League Community House, Montclair, N. J. 

Hatch, Agnes F., appointed director of 
teacher training, High School, New Ulm, 
Minn. 

Hayden, Henrietta, appointed research 
worker in X-ray department, Harper Hos- 
pital, Detroit, Mich. 

Hirzel, Leona L., appointed teacher of 
sixth and seventh grades, Garden Country 
Day School, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

Hodges, Miriam P. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed student assistant in art, Keene Nor- 
mal School, Keene, N. H. 

Hoffman, Adeline M. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of household arts, Inter- 
mediate and High School, Freehold, N. J. 

Hoffman, Jessie P., appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, Public Schools, Ducktown, 
Tenn. 

Holden, Dorothy J. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed counselor and teacher, Withrow 
Junior-Senior High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Holmes, Frank J. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of English, Public Schools, Porto 
Rico. 

Holloway, Lenore (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Battin 
Senior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Hopkins, Rebecca, appointed teacher of 
science, Collegiate School for Girls, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Howland, Bernita A. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed nursery school assistant, Bethlehem 
Day Nursery, New York City. 

Huber, Miriam B. (Ph.D. 1928), ap- 
pointed professor of education, Arizona 
State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Hunter, Willie (A.M. 1929), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, High School, 
Baker, Fla. 

James, Lucy F. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
director of home economics, State College 
for Colored Students, Dover, Del. 

Jensen, Hallett T., appointed assistant in 
the elementary grades, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Johnson, Iva B. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
home economist, Rural Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram, Richmond, Va. 

Jones, Carless, appointed teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Harrison, N. Y. 

Jones, Donovan S., elected superintendent 
of schools, Stockbridge, Mass. 

Jones, Ethel E. (B.S. 1931), appointed 
teacher of health education, Junior High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

Judy, Wayne M., appointed supervisor 
of industrial arts, High School, Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn. 

Kamner, Mildred E., appointed teacher 
of science, Gardner School, New York City. 

Karlsson, Yrjo, appointed instructor in 
German and French, Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Ga. 

Kaufmann, Myrtle L. (B.S. 1917), ap- 
pointed elementary supervisor, Public 
Schools, Logansport, Ind. 

Keenan, Irene (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of household arts, Ballard School, 
New York City. 

Keithan, Elizabeth F. (B.S. 1926), ap- 
pointed instructor in geography, Asheville 
Normal and Teachers College, Asheville, 
mn. ©. 

Kelly, Dale, appointed teacher of science, 
Southern Arizona School for Boys, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Kelly, Mary Louise (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, Hewlett 
School, Cedarhurst, N. Y. 
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